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The Meadow Brook Girls 
in the Hills 


CHAPTER I 
"THE MAN WITH GREEN GOGGLES 


66 HEAR that Janus Grubb is going to 
take a passel of gals on a tramp over. } 
the hills,’’? observed the postmaster, 
helping himself to a cracker from the grocer’s 
barrel. 

“*Gals?’’ questioned the storekeeper. 

‘*Yes. There’s a lot of mail here for the par- 
ties, mostly postals. Can’t make much out of 
the postals, but some of the letters I can read 
through the envelopes by holding them against 
the window.’’ 

‘“‘Lemme have a look,”? urged the grocer 
eagerly. 

“‘Not by a hatful. I’m an officer of the gov- 
ernment. The seerets of the government ee 
be guarded, I tell ye. There’s six of them 

“You don’t say! Six letters?”’ bees 
the grocer. 

‘*No, gals. One’s name is tani, She’s 


7 


i 


| iia they call a cliaperon 
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Another is Jane 
McCarthy—I reckon some relation of the party 
who wrote me a letter asking what I knew about — 
Jan. I reckon Jan got the job on my recommen- 
dation.’” oie 
‘¢Who are these girls, ead what do they think Wa 
they’ re goin’ to do up here?”’ us 
‘Call themselves ‘The Meadow-Brook Gals.’ — 
Funny name, eh?’’ grinned the postmaster, bal- 
ancing a soda cracker on the tip of his fore- 
finger, then deftly tossing it edgewise into his = 
open mouth. ‘‘They pay Janus ten dollars a 
week for toting them around,’’ he chuckled. 
‘‘Read it in the McCarthy party’s letter or 2 
Jan.”’ bal 
“What are they going to do up in the hills”? . 
‘Climb over the rocks for their health,’ oe a 
‘ned the postmaster. 1 
‘“‘Huh! When they coming to town??? ae 
‘‘On the evening mail train to-day. Hello! — 
There’s Jan now on his way to meet them. Say! — 
Will you look at him? Jan’s had his whiskers — 
pruned. And, I swum, if he hasn’t got on 2 new 
pair of boots. Git them of you?” 
The storekeeper nodded. 
‘‘How much?’’ demanded the postmaster. oe 
‘Four seventy-three. Knocked down from — 
five dollars. Wish I’d known he was going to — 
draw down ten dollars a week for this job. Id — 


ver asoab you can let p an make it up on 
hing else,’’? comforted the postmaster. a 
kor Til, 20 down. to the station to see ve re 
ome in.” 2 
8 going to ae you to look after the store 
went down, 2 returned the grocer. ~ 


Se fiver hinselt not ole to aaotheet 


nF, 


: han ful ee Ae but toa liberal slice of 


all, I swum!”’ ejaculated the postmaster. i 

Hat know the feller was in jail up ab = 
| Big Charlie. 
No. This one is too stooped for 
Charlie’ S Six foot two im his socks. I 
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to receive the evening mail, always an event for 


_ > him as well as for the villagers, who ordinarily a 


flocked into the office, hoping to catch sight of a 


familiar handwriting or hear a name mentioned | att 


that would give them foundation for a bit of 


gossip. _ : 
It was while he was thus engaged that five | 


young girls and a young woman some years 4 
their senior got down from a coach to the rail- — 


way platform, where they stood gazing expect- — 
antly about them. The young women were 
dressed in tasteful blue serge suits, with hats 
of the same material, a sort of uniform, the vil- 


lagers decided, and, had not the station plat- _ a 


form been too dark, the eager spectators would — 
have seen that the FAcas of the visitors were tan- 
ned almost to swarthiness. ; 
‘Shall I ask some one if Mr. Janus Grubb 
“is here??? questioned one of the girls. 


“No, wait a moment, Harriet,’’ answered he: oo 
young woman in charge of the party, ‘‘I will 
ask. Surely the guide should be here to meet us, 


since Miss McCarthy’s father had arranged for 
it. 3? t 


‘You are looking for a guide, Miss?”’ ques- : 


tioned a voice at her side. Miss Hlting, the 
guardian of the party, glanced up inquiringly. 


She looked into a face of which she could see 
but little. The most marked feature of the face — 4 


as a pair. ‘of hie green Uantomohile. goggles. 
” ‘hese gave to the face, which she observed wore 

a peculiar pallor, a sinister effect, cansed no : 
doubt by the goggles. — mt 
: “We: are looking for Mr. Vas Grubb. _ Are 

ou he?” she asked sharply. 

The man nodded. 

a This way,’’ he said i ina harried. voice. os 
“Come, girls,’’ urged the guardian ; Rie 
thought Mr. Grubb would not fail us.”’ a 
_ “And a funny looking person he is,’ scoffed a 
Jane McCarthy. Her companions, Hazel Hol- _ 
land, Margery Brown and Grace Thompson, 
giggled. Harriet Burrell plucked = sleeve of 
the guardian’s light coat. _ ae 

as wouldn’t £0 with him, Miss iting,” she _ 


ki 


: “Why not, dear?” ee 
oy don’t like his looks. Make him ae. off his Ca 
There is something peculiar about a 


AThis way, picase! !”? the guide’s voice book on 
a tone of command. They had nearly reached — 
the upper end of the platform when he issued 
his peremptory order. Just then a shout was 
heard to the rear of them. A man came ronning 
t oward them. 
u ‘Hey, there!’’ he called. The ana halted. 
‘Are you the Meadow-Brook Gals?”’ 
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‘Ves, sir,’? answered Miss Elting, brightly. 
‘Well, I’m mighty glad to know about it. 
’Pears as if you didn’t know where om was 
going.”’ ; 


_ “ And who are you, sir?’’ demanded the een ae 


dian. 
Ym the guide, Janus Grubb.’’ 

‘«Will you listen to the man!’’ chuckled Jane. 
Harriet nodded with satisfaction. 
‘‘Janus Grubb? Why, sir, I don’t under- 

stand, We have already met Mr. Grubb,”’ cried _ 
Miss Elting. : 
‘Somebody is erazy,’’ muttered Jane. ‘“‘I 

think the man with the green goggles is the luna- 


tio” 


“Show me the man who said he was myself,’’ 
roared the newcomer. 

Miss Elting turned to point out the man who 
had been piloting them along the platform. She 
uttered a little exclamation. The man with the 


goggles was nowhere in sight. ‘‘Why, where — . 


did Mr. Grubb go?”’ she exclaimed. 

‘‘T’m Janus Grubb and I’d like to see the 
man who says I’m not,’’ shouted the guide in- — 
dignantly, forgetting that he was padrecstte a a 
woman. 

_ £*Please come to the station agent with me. 
If he identifies you, I am satisfied,’’ declared 
Miss Elting with dignity, looking disapprov- — 
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i ingly. at the excited man. She moved back to- 
__ ward the station, followed by her charges, anda _ 
moment later the railroad agent had identified 
‘Janus to her entire satisfaction. 

The girls giggled. There was something 
funny about their having bean deceived so eas- 
ily, but Miss Elting did not regard matters in | 
that light. ‘Can you tell me who the man with 
the goggles is?’’ she demanded, turning to the 
real guide after the identification had been made. 

‘“<Tf I knew him there’d be trouble,’’ threat- 
ened Janus. ‘‘ What kind of a looking feller was 
he??’’ 
- Harriet answered, giving a very eroollent de- 
‘scription of the man with the goggles. 
‘Don’t know him,’’ said Janus, stroking 
his whiskers reflectively. ‘‘Lucky for him that 
I don’t. What do you want to do now?’’ 
‘‘Go to the post-office,’’ cried the girls. 
<<" here must be mail for us there,’’ added Ha- 
zel, ‘‘I’m so anxious to hear from home.’’ | 
_ “Yeth, tho am I,”’ lisped little Grace Thomp- _ 3 
gon. | 
‘<You have arranged for us at the hotel for 
to-night, haven’t you?’’ demanded Jane McCar- 
thy. ‘‘Father seid you would look after yaees 
matters for me.’ 
i “<Tt’s all right, Miss. We'll go to the post- 
office now. I'll look after your baggage when we 
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get you settled for the night. We won’t take 
it away from the station till we talk over what 
you want to do. Are you ready?”’ : 
_ They walked down the street, laughing and - 
chatting, a happy lot of girls,’ followed by a 


group of curious villagers, who even accom- 


uf panied them into the post-office. It was unusual 
to see so many pretty girls in Compton, for 


summer visitors seldom came to the place. Fur- 


thermore, these were different from any visitors 

ever seen there, so far as dress was concerned. ' 
While waiting for the mail to be distributed, the 

girls langhed and talked, apparently utterly ob- _ 
livious of the presence of the staring villagers. 

Miss Elting inquired for mail for the party as 
soon as the wicket was opened. 

‘‘Here, Tommy, is a letter for you,’’ she 
smiled. Grate took the letter eagerly. ‘‘ And 
here are letters for Harriet, Hazel, and Mar- 
gery. There is one for me, too. It is from your 
father, Jane.” — 

‘‘T have a letter here from Dad. I—will you 
look at that?’’ Jane stood staring at the win- 
dow. For a brief instant she had caught sight 
of a man wearing a huge pair of goggles. _He 
was peering through the post-office window at — 
them. But as she looked, the man disappeared. 
“‘Tt was our friend with the green goggles again 
as sure as I’m alive!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘He was © 


: ve: in oe i all he was Dak but the: min- 
ute he saw me looking at him he vanished.” 


with this mysterious individual,’’ declared Har- 
eriet “He seems to have developed a peculiar — 
. ee in our affairs that is far from flatter-_ 
ane 
2 “We are not going to,be seed as we were 
“last year, ’? said Miss Elting firmly. ‘‘Mr. Grubb, 
‘ _ there is something very strange in all this. If- 
_ for any reason you know tliis man or have even 
_ the slightest idea of his identity I must ask you 
a ay be perfectly frank with me.’ | . 
| Janus Grubb declared solemnly that he had 
not the least idea who the man could have been. 
aaa had he been able to find any person who — 
_ had seen the fellow approach them. Miss Elting 
and the guide stepped out to the porch, followed | 
_by the girls, still chatting over the news from 
- home contained i in their letters. 
«Now, where do you want to go first?’” seed 
a the guide after they had reached the porch. _ 
‘We will trust to your judgment,’’ answered 
Miss Elting. ‘‘You know best. We wish to try 
alittle mountain climbing and we wish to see the 
ete of the White Mountains. We would like 
_ to see everything of interest in the White Moun- 
_ tain country.”’ 
“That ga Bo, big contract,’’ chuckled 


—“T am afraid we are going to have trouble ae 
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dian: ‘‘but I reckon we can show you wine 


you want to see. For instance, there’s Mt. Cho- seo 
eorua, Moosilauke, Mt. Washington, Mt. Lafay- 
ette and as many more as you like, all the real — 


thing and offering all the climbing you will care 


to do, unless you want to follow the trails that 


all the visitors take.”’ 
‘‘No, we do not. We prefer to blaze our own 


trails, or, rather, to have you do so, and the 


rougher they prove the better, as long as it is ee si 
_ safe. My girls are equal to any sort of rough- 
and-tumble climbing. How do we get to the © 


mountains ?”’ 
‘‘T’ve engaged a carry-all to take us out to the 
foothills. From there you can walk or ride. If 


we take the rough trails, of course we’ll have to 


elimb.’’ 


“‘T shall ask you to lay out your route, then 
arrange to have some of our baggage shipped — 
on to meet us, say a week from now. Ournec 


essary equipment we can carry. The girls are 


used to shouldering heavy packs. You will pro- e 
vide climbing equipment. I understand from — 


Miss McCarthy that you are a climber.’’ 
“‘T’m everything and anything in the White 
Mountain Range,’’ answered the guide boldly. 
‘‘Then, what do you say if we make Mount Cho- 
eorua first?’’ 
‘Perhaps you had better decide for us.’’ 


1 
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“‘This mountain is three thousand five hun- 
dred feet high. ‘The way we shall take you will, 
I think, find rugged enough to please the young 
ladies,’ added Janus, with a grin behind his 


whiskers. ‘‘What time will yon be ready to 


start?’’ 

‘‘As soon after daylight as we shall be able 
to get our breakfast.’’ 

‘‘He had better bring our baggage from the 
station to-night. Then we can have our packs in 
readiness,’’ suggested Harriet Burrell. 

“Ves, cass do that, Mr. Grubb. fy 

‘* Anything else, Miss?”? 

‘<Not that I think of for the moment. We 
have our tent im sections. We also shall pack 
our blankets and such other things as will be — 
needed. The rest of the equipment can be sent 
on ahead to meet us wherever you say. I don’t 
know what the most convenient poimt would be. 
Where would you suggest?”’ 

“‘T can send it to the Tip-Top station on | 
Moosilauke. Will that do?’’ 

6t¢Veg.?? 

‘Then I'll be going,’’ said the guide. ‘‘T’ll 
take you over to the Compton House, and if-you 
want to see me again this evening, you can call 
me on the telephone.’’ | 

Janus had started to move toward the steps 
preparatory to going about his duties, when an 
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exclamation from Harriet Burrell caused them 

to turn sharply to her. ° 
' «There heis! There is the man with the gog- 
gies! 1? she whispered, pointing toward the store. 
They saw a stoop-shouldered man standing with 
his back against the large window. He was fac- © 
ing them, but, his face being in the shadow, they 
were unable to distinguish the features. The 
- hight in the store being at his back, and his head 

_ slightly turned to the steps, toward which Janus 
was moving, Harriet Burrell was enabled to look 
directly through one of the lenses. She saw that 
the glass was green and that it masked effectu- 
ally the eyes of the strange man. 

‘Quick, Mr. Grubb!’ cried the girl. ‘‘The 
man again! Find out who he is!”’ | 

Janus, who had moved down to the second © 
step, now started back, and was on the porch 
with one bound, thrusting the Meadow-Brook | 
Girls aside in his eagerness to reach the man — 
who had impersonated him. 

‘‘Where is he?’’ shouted Janus, in a voice 
that brought most of the villagers from the 
store on the run. ‘‘I see him!’’ Grubb made a 


leap, when, as though he had vanished into thin — as 


air, the stranger disappeared from sight. 

The Meadow-Brook Girls gasped in amaze- 
ment. But Harriet Burrell, quicker in thought 
and action than even the guide himself, leaped 


CHAPTER IE 


MISS ELTING oer MYSTERIOUS CALLER 


i heard some 1 floundering over a high board 
fence that shut in the rear yard of the stor 


and post-office. Janus’ s hand was on her arm. 


_ ‘Well, I swum!’’ he exclaimed. _ 
_ Oh, that’s too bad. He got away,” ried 
Harriet | ruefully. — “T was too slow. I coul 
have caught him just as well as not, had T no 
; been SO Mees as to wait. a8 


2 cared 

his one’s all right,’’? chuckled J. anus. 
‘She’s got the spunk, but she needs watching, Lh 
She’ll get the whole outfit in trouble. Tell me — 


Gea 
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“*T didn’t see , anything, ’? returned the guide. 


‘‘The man was standing on the spot where you 


are standing at this moment. He was listening 
to what we were saying, but for what reason I 
can’t imagine. I made the mistake of calling to 
you. I shouldn’t have done that. When you 
started for him he disappeared.’’ : 
‘*Yes, we saw him; then we did not,’’ Bade’ 
Miss Elting. 
_ “You didn’t stop to think. You were too ex- 
cited, and, besides, I was nearer to the man than 
were the rest of you girls. He simply dropped 
down on all fours and ran off the porch like a_ 
dog or a cat.’’ 
‘Well, I swum!’’ muttered the guide, 

“‘Mr. Grubb, I don’t like this,’’ declared the 
guardian severely. 
‘*Neither do I, Miss,’’ he replied in a tone that 
made the girls laneh. 

-“*T am not certain what I ought to do, Mr. 
Grubb,’’ continued Miss Elting. ; ‘‘If it means - 
that my girls are to be annoyed and disturbed, 
_we shall.be obliged to look for another guide. 
You know I have a personal responsibility in | 


this matter. I shall have to think it over. Un- 


less you can give me reasonable assurance that 
these incidents will not be repeated, then I shall 
have to make some different arrangements. You 
* will please send the luggage to the hotel as sug- 
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gested. I will see you early i in the morning, at 
_ any rate. Come, girls.”’ 

Janus, somewhat downcast and very thonene 
ful, led the way to the Compton House, a short 
distance down the street from the post-office and 


grocery store. The girls began talking almost - 


as soon as they had left the store porch. 

‘Please, please don’t discharge him,’’ begged 
- Hazel. ‘hes is such a nice man.’’ 

‘And thuch nithe whithkerth,’’ added Grace 
Thompson. ‘‘He lookth jutht like an uncle of 
- mine, who = 
 T agree with the girls, Miss Elting,’’ inter- — 
jected Harriet. ‘‘We are able to take care of © 

ourselves. Perhaps this is simply another crazy 
man, of whom we shall be rid as soon as we leave — 
the village for the mountains in the morning. 
Please don’t dismiss Mr. Grubb.’’ | 

‘“‘T ghall have to think this matter over,’’ 
‘was the guardian’s grave reply. ‘‘We do not — 
eare to repeat last summer’s experience. You 
remember what came of relying on the assurance 
of a stranger.’’ Miss Hlting referred to the 
manner in which they had been tricked by the 
man who had charge of her brother’s houseboat 
the previous summer, and whose treachery had 
caused them so much annoyance. 

None of the Meadow-Brook Girls made reply.. 
They were as fully puzzled in this respect as was 


their guardian. Miss Elting, however, pondered 
over the mystery all the way to the hotel. They 


found the Compton House a very comfortable 


country hotel, rather more so than some others 
of which they had had experience during their 
previous journeys. Arriving at the hotel, they 


_ hurriedly prepared for supper, for they were 
late and the other guests of the house had eaten © 


and left the dining room before the Meadow- 
Brook Girls had even entered the hotel. 

By the time supper was finished, their nggage 
had come over from the station. Janus Grubb 
went home, not a little troubled as well as mys- 


_ tified by the occurrences of the evening. Who 


the man could possibly be he had not the remot- 
est idea. He tried to recall who of his acquaint- 
ances might be guilty of playing such a joke on 
him. To the mind of Janus the incident could 
have been only a prank, though he questioned the 


7 


good taste of any such interference between him- 


self and his customers. 

On the contrary, Miss Hlting and. ae young 
charges attached more serious meaning to the 
performances of the man who had regarded 
them through green goggles. They regarded the 
incident with suspicion and agreed to proeeed 
only with the utmost caution. 

None of the readers of this series need an in- 
troduction to Harriet Burrell and her three 
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friends, who figured so prominently in “‘Toz __ 
_ Mrapow-Broox Gets Unper Canvas.”? It was 
in this narrative that the four chums made their 
. first expedition into the Pocono woods and for 
several happy weeks were members of Camp 
‘Wau-Wau, a campfire association of which the 
girls became loyal members. At the end of 
_ their stay in camp they decided to walk to their 
home town, sending their camping outfit on 
ahead. - 

The aay of their journey home on foot was 
told in the second volume, ‘‘TuHr Mzapow-Brook ~ 
Girts Across Country,’’ in which an Italian and 

his dancing bear, a campful of gipsies and a 
band of marauding tramps furnished much of Ese 
the excitement. Then, too, the friendly aidand 
rivalries of a camp of boys known as the Tramp © oo 

Club furnished many enjoyable situations. 

It was in the third volume, ‘‘THs Meapow- 
_Broox Grrus Artoat,’’ that Harriet Burrell and 
her friends were shown as encountering a con- 
siderable amount of adventure, The girls led an 
eventful life on the old houseboat on one of the 
_ New Hampshire lakes, and also encountered a oe 
-, mystery which, with the help of the Tramp Club, f 
was run to earth, but the solving of it entailed as 
the loss of the ‘‘Red Rover,’’ their houseboat. es ae 

And now the Meadow-Brook Girls were about oe 

’ to spend a few weeks among the ‘‘Marvelous 


. “Much time and thought had been peas in 1 pr 
- paring properly for this long vacation jaunt 
Camp equipage had all been. overhauled, anc 
much that would serve excellently where ther 
was transport service had been discarded : fo 
_ this journey into the hills. _ 
_ Resting for a while after finishing supper, ne 
“girls began to make up neat packs containing 
such bare equipment and food supplies as they 
believed to be indispensable. Then there were 
‘the tent, blankets and cooking utensils to be 
looked after. Of course, the guide would. carry 
much of this dunnage, yet our girls were no 
_weaklings, and no one of them expected to shirk 
_ carrying her fair share of the load. 2 
‘It was after nine o’clock when Harriet and her 
chums finished the making-up of the packs. 
Soon after a clerk knocked on the one of Miss 
Elting’s room. 
‘<There’s a man below who wiches i speak 
with you,’’ the clerk informed her. ; 
“Tt must be Mr. Grubb,’’ guessed the guar- 
dian, and left her packing to go downstairs. Sh. 
glanced into the lobby of the hotel; then, not see 
ing Janus there, stepped into the parlor. . 


8 ‘man, a stranger, was sitting near a door that led 


~ out to the hotel veranda. uy the light of 
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kerosene lamp that hung suspended from the © 
ceiling she was not able to make out his features 
at first. She saw that he wore a heavy black 
beard, that he was rather roughly dressed, but 
that his hands were white. . 

“Are you the man who wished to speak with 
Miss Elting?’’ she asked, confessing to herself 
that she did not wholly like the appearance of 
the man. 

“‘Yes,’’ he answered, rising. Now that the 
light fell on his face she noted that he had a low, 
receding forehead. His beard covered the 
greater part of his face. 

‘¢ About what do you wish to speak with me?’’ 

‘‘Well, it’s rather a delicate matter, Miss,’’ 
' the man made reply, gazing down at the carpet, 
twisting his soft felt hat awkwardly. ‘‘I—I 
wanted to ask if you needed any assistance.”’ 

‘What do you mean?’’ ae 

‘‘You are going into the mountains?’’ 

“<Yes, sir.’’ 

‘You will need to have some one to show you 
the way and look after you and your party.”’ 
‘We already have engaged some one to do 

that. You mean a guide, I suppose?”’ 

He nodded. 

‘‘May I ask your name?”’ 

‘« John Collins.”’ 

“To you live here?’’ she asked, curious to 


iow more Boba the man, ‘whom she ‘bega 
distrust. ) AG Oe eis 
“Not now. I ive over .in the next wilage: f 
was in town and heard that you folks wanted a 
guide. I know more about the White Mountains 
than any other man in the State of New Hamp- 

P shire. Tcan show you more, and take better care 
of your party, than’ anybody es hie could 
or find. 9 

Do you know Janus Grubb??? . 
 *Ye—yes,’’ - Collins twisted uneasily, fas 
eng nh 
_ “He is to be our guide. The ate 

"were made some time ago by the father of one of 
our young women. Mr. Grubb starts with us to- 

_ morrow morning, unless there should be some 

ie change i in the arrangements.’’ 

7m sorry, Miss.” | es 

- “Ym sorry, too, since you have been so kind 
-as to offer your services, ’’ replied the guardian 
politely. 
“JT didn’t just mean it that way, Miss. : 
meant about Janus.’’ 
“How so?”? ces 
: ‘‘T don’t just like to say. Yes, I will, too. Do- 
you know anything about Jan Grubb??? 
 “No,’? admitted Miss Elting. 
‘Then you’d better ask. I am afraid you are 
putting too much confidence in him.” 


“Mr. Collins, lence be more pee “What 
do you mean?”’ 
“Youll find out afters you: ve pot nak ino: He 
the hills. He doesn’t know any more about the _ 
“hills than a little yellow dog. that’s spent all its _ 
life in town. He’ll get you into all kinds of ny 
trouble, and then he’ll leave you to get out _ 
of it as best Uae ean. You remember what Tiel 
you. 9 , 
“OF course, I thank you for telling me,’ an- _ 
so swered the guardian rather stiffly. “However, 
we are quite satisfied with Mr. Grubb. As 
 T understand it, he is a highly respected citizen — 
of Compton ue an efficient mountain ee Ge 
That will be quite sufficient for us.’” oe 
 **T need this job. I—I need ne money, Miss, ae 
_ whined the stranger. Ne 
- “Tam satisfied with the rial goriests i have - 
- already made.’’ Miss Hiting turned to leave the _ 
room. | iy 
, ‘“My family needs it. I’ve been ont of work a ey, 
long time, and se | 
7) o\1 am very sorry. I wish it were in my power : 
to assist you, but I have very little voice in the 
- matter. Another person—the one who is paying 
- the expenses of this trip—attended to all that. 
- You will see that it is quite ae to plead, deep 
és, a my sympathy is for you.”’ ! 
The man rose and eyed her with an expression 
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that was particularly unpleasant to behold. Miss | ie 
_ Elting returned her strange visitor’s gaze. 


_ Something other than his looks repelled her, 

yet there was nothing in either manner or words 

to account for this feeling of repulsion on thé 
part of the guardian. 

— “Yn ease anything should occur to make it 


necessary for us to look further for a guide I 


shall remember you,’’ she said slowly. ‘‘I sup- 
pose I can reach you here at Compton?’’’ 
‘‘N—n—no,”’ was the hesitating answer. 
‘*But if you need me, I’ll be about. Mark what 
I tell you, Jan Grubb is going to get you into a 
fine mess! You will be sorry you ever engaged 
him; that’s all I’ve got to say about it. Good 
eaut lady.’’ es 
‘¢Good night, Mr. Collins,’’ replied the woman 
coldly. His final words, so full of rancor, had 
destroyed what little ee he had aroused 
inher. Miss Elting stood aside while the man 
stepped toward the door.. . 
’ At this juncture Harriet Burrell appeared in 
the doorway leading to the hall. She had missed 
Miss Elting, and, not finding the guardian in 
her room, had come downstairs in search of her. 
Harriet had not known that the guardian was: 
engaged. 
‘‘Oh, I beg your pardon, Miss Elting. I did 
not know—I thought you were alone.”’ 
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“‘Tt is all right. Come in, Harriet. What did 

you wish?’’ 3 

Harriet did not reply. Instead, she gazed per- 
plexedly at the retreating form of ase Elting’s 
late caller. 

“‘You’ll be sorry you ever took up with that 
hound,’’ fiung back the fellow, turning as he 
was about to step out on the veranda. 

Miss Elting made no reply. Her lips tight- 
ened a little, then she turned with a half-smile, 
regarding Harriet’s frowning face quizzically. 

‘““What does it-.mean, Miss Elting?’’ ques- 
tioned the girl. 

**T don’t know, my dear. The man wanted to 
act as our guide. I am glad he isn’t the one who 
is to lead us over the mountains. I don’t like 
him at all. You heard what he just said?’’ 

Harriet nodded. 

‘‘He was referring to Mr. Grubb.’’ 

cé Oh ee ? 

“‘T don’t know what to make of it. What rea- 
son do you suppose he could have for coming 
to me in this manner? It is all very strange.’’ 

‘<‘T don’t know, Miss Elting. I am wonder-, 


ye” 

‘*Wondering what?”’ 

There was something in the set of the should- 
ers, in the swing of them as the man walked 


away, in the poise of the head, that had im- 


fila beiine of fis must tare Fee r 
flected i in the Meadow-Brook Girl’s face, judging 
. from the guardian’s next question. : 
“Of what are you thinking, dear?’ 
Oy have seen that man before, Miss Elting.” >: 
“*Where?”? A ; eh 
J ‘don’t know. ate memory une A 
cea something unpleasant. I wish I knew what 
jt is, for I am positive there is something wrong — 
with him. Wait! Iknow! I know of whom the - 
man reminds me. Can’t you see it? Don’t you 
_ know?”’ cried Harriet eagerly. 
~The guardian shook her head. 


e 
1 


CHAPTER TIT 


THE START THAT CAME TO be 


HO do you think it is, Harriet?” me 
Harriet Burrell whispered some- 
thing in the ear of the guardian. 
Again Miss Elting shook her head, this time 
with decision. ‘ 
‘Wrong, this time. There isn’t the alishteat 
resemblance that I could observe. I thought of | 
that, too. But let’s not bother our heads about 
it any further. We have things of greater im-— 
portance to consider this evening, and, besides, — 


arly cori in vie oes, you cow: ees 
a shook her brown. head slowly. She - ee 
as positive that she was right in her identifica- _ 
tion of the visitor, Collins. She determined to 
ask some questions at the first opportunity. ie 
This she did on the following morning, inquir- 
ing of the hotel clerk about the man who had- 
8 o strangely called on Miss Elting. The clerk — 
ae he had never heard of the man. In the 
preparations that followed Harriet forgot 
about the caller. Grubb had a carry-all at the — 
hotel before they had finished their breakfast. — 
The equipment for the party occupied little 
room. Janus had consulted with Miss Elting — 
‘about the food supplies, and these were packed — 
in the smallest possible space, with the excep-_ 
tion of a few packages for their use before they _ 
got into the mountains. } 
_ The drive to the point where they would leave 
the wagon would occupy the greater part of the — 
day. The girls looked forward to that days 47.5 
journey with keen anticipation. They started 
out decorously and quietly, for the inhabitants 
of the village were early risers and the girls, 4; 
_ did not wish to attract unpleasant attention to 
themselves. Once they were well out of the vil- 
lage, however, the Meadow-Brook Girls’ spirits 
pines | forth in song, shout and merry laugh- 
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ter. The air was crisp and cool until the sun 
came up, then it grew warm. 

Janus, sitting up by.the driver, was almost 
sternly silent. Miss Hiting, in the light of the 
previous evening’s interview, regarded him 
from time to time with inquiring eyes. She 
could not believe what her caller had told her 
of their guide. Janus was plainly an honest, 
well-intentioned man. Of this she had been re- 
assured that morning in an interview with the 
proprietor of the Compton House. 

At noon, their appetites sharpened by the 
bracing air and the fact that they had eaten an 
early breakfast, the party made a halt. The 
horses were unhitched and allowed to graze be- 
side the road. The guide built a fire, Harriet 
and Jane in the meantime getting out some- 
thing for their luncheon, which was to be a 
cooked one instead of a ‘‘cold bite.’’ Hazel, 
Jane and Margery spread a blanket on the 
ground, while Tommy sat on a rail fence, offer- 
ing expert advice but declining to assist in the 
preparations, 

It was amerry meal. Even Janus was forced 
to smile now and then, the driver making no 
effort to conceal his amusement over the bright 
sallies of the Meadow-Brook Girls. 

‘‘Come! We must be going, unless you want 
to camp beside the road to-night,’’ urged the 
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guide. The girls had finished their luncheon 
and were strolling about the field. 

‘“Why, we haven’t thettled our dinner yet,’’ 
complained Tommy. 

‘“You’ll have it well settled in less than an 

-hour. The road from here on is rough,’’ re- 
turned Janus. ‘‘You’ll be wanting another meal 
before the sun is three hours from the hills.”’ 

‘“We want to pick some wild flowers,’’ called 
Margery. 

‘‘Girls, don’t delay us! The driver wishes 
to get back home to-night and we must reach the 
eamping place in which Mr. Grubb has planned 
for us to spend the night,’’ warned the guar- 
dian. 

‘“Yes, we’ve got to hike right along,’’ agreed 
Janus. ‘‘Hook up those nags and be on the 
way, Jim,’’ he added, speaking to the driver. 

It was only a short time until they were 
on the way again. The country was be- 
coming more sparsely settled, the hills more 
rugged and the forests more numerous. Here 
and there slabs of granite might be seen crop- 
ping up through the soil; in the distance, now 
and then, they were able to catch glimpses of 
the bare ridges of the mountains toward which 
they were journeying. 

“‘Those mountains,’’ explained the guide, 
‘Care called ‘The Roof of New England.’ 


the iiss you will find some spruce, Bellon 4 pine 
and hemlock.’ It’s all granite a little way under 
the subsoil; and over the subsoil grows moss._ 
Among these mosses and the roots of the trees 
almost every important stream in New England — 
takes its rise, and some of them grow to be quite © 
decent rivers. You ladies live in this state, 
Ron't you?’’ 
Miss Elting nodded. 
. ‘‘T am afraid we never realized what a beans 
 tiful state New Hampshire is until we began _ 
looking about a little,’? answered Harriet Bur- 
rel. 
“here are too many thtoneth,’’ objected 

‘Tommy. ‘‘T thhall be afraid of thtubbing ny 
-toeth all the time.’’ 

“Lift your feet and you won’t,”’ eee ten 

_ Margaret, with a smile. 
- * Buthter, I didn’t athk for your advithe,’’ r 

_torted Toc. / . 
- There are the foothills,” interrupted the 
guide, ‘‘and there is Choceres Isn’t she a 
beauty ?’’ 

This was the girls’ first real glimpse of the” ‘ 
White Mountains. Chocorua loomed high in the 
air, reminding them of pictures they had seen > 
of ancient temples, except that this was higher es 
than any temple they had ever seen pictured. — 


i 
at 


A 
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Its gray domes, flanked by the other tops of the 

neighboring range, stood out clearly defined. 

._ ‘Three thousand five hundred feet above sea 
level,’’ the guide informed them, waving a hand 

toward Chocorua. ‘‘Doesn’t look that high, 

does it?’’ 

‘Have we got to climb up there?’’ questioned 
Margery. | 

‘We are going to. We do not have to if we 
don’t want to,’? replied Hazel. | 

“‘Oh, dear, I’m too tired to go on,’’ whined 
Margery. 

*‘1 knew Butkter could never climb a moun- 
tain,’’ observed Tommy, with a hopeless shake 
of her little tow-head. ‘‘But never mind, Buth- 
ter, you can thtay here and wait until we come 
back. It will only be a few weekth and you 
_ -won’t be tho very lonely. Of courthe, you will 

mith me a great deal.’’ 

‘<Don’t worry yourself over me,’’ snapped, 
- Buster. ‘‘I can climb as well as you. But if I 
did stay behind, you can make up your mind I 
wouldn’t miss you.’’ 

‘‘Stop squabbling, girls,’? laughed Harriet. 
‘sNeither one of you could get along without 
the other.”’ 

The granite domes soon faded in the waning 
light. The driver urged on his horses. The 
earry-all bumped over the uneven road, swaying 


5, anus decided that they had better wait oe | 
supper till they reached the ‘‘Shelter,’’ a cabin — 
part way up the side of the mountain, where 7 
tourists halted for a rest or to stay over night 
when intending to climb the mountain. It was 
not expected that there would be any save them- 
selves there on this occasion. 
_ The road grew so uneven that the driver be- 
. eame a little uneasy. He finally declared that — 
he did not dare to try following the trail up to 
_ the Shelter that night; that either he would put 
them down at the foot of the mountain or make 
camp there until the following morning, when 
he would continue the journey up the mountain i 
_ to the Shelter. : 
Janus consulted with Miss Blting. He said 


a they could walk to the Shelter in a couple of — 


hours, provided the. girls were hard enough to — 
- stand the climb. The guardian assured | him 
that they were equal to anything in the walking 
line. It was, therefore, settled that the driver 
should take them to the foot of the mountain, 
_ whence they would make their way on foot to 
_ the stopping place for the night, thus begining w 
_ their tramp at the base of the mountain. © 


) 


Prat 
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‘‘How much farther have we to go??? ques- 
tioned Havriet. 

‘‘A mile farther on we pass over a long, cov- 
ered bridge. The road takes a sharp bend be- 
yond that. The foot of the mountain lies less 
than a mile from the end of the bridge. We 
shall soon be there,’? answered Janus. The 
girls burst forth into song. Janus had to shout 
to make himself heard when he spoke to the 
driver. The horses were traveling at a lively 
pace. They did not enjoy the disturbance be- 
hind them, and their driver, having wrapped the 
reins about his arms to give him greater pur- 
chase, was pulling sturdily, his feet braced 
against the dashboard of the carry-all. 

‘‘Here’s the bridge,’’ cried the guide. 

A lantern had been lighted and hung from the 
rear axle of the carry-all. But this did little 
more than cast weird, flickering shadows ahead. 
It certainly did not light up the road ahead of 
them. In the dense darkness the bridge was not 
visible to the eyes of the Meadow-Brook Girls. 

<The bridge ith coming. Low bridge!’’ piped 
Tommy. 

‘Be quiet; I fear we are making the driver’s 
work difficult,’? warned Miss Elting. 

‘‘Oh, but isn’t this the fine ride?’’ cried Crazy 
Jane. ‘It’s almost like being in my own darlin’ 
automobile with the landscape slipping past on 


a goose e pile!” sine Jane. 
_ Oh, thave me!’? cried Tommy. 
ee “Don’t suggest anything so awful,”’ bogged 
Margery. MEL, 
“Oh! What’s that?”’ se mee Harriet, i. 
‘The others did not know to what she referred, 


to the side of the road, then back again. oe 
‘“What is it?’? demanded Hazel. : oe 

- “The horses have taken fright,’’ answered _ 
“the guardian calmly. ‘‘Be careful that you do : 
. not excite them further.” _ 

_ “Are—are the hortheth running away??? i 
~ stammered Tommy. 

“Not yet,’’ reassured Harriet. 

“‘Don’t be frightened,’’ called back the caine 
encouragingly. ‘¢Jim ean hold any hosses that 
ever chewed a bit.: We’ll be on the bridge in a 
minute; then they can thrash all they want to. is 
Look out!’’ f 

There followed a crash, a preven splintee a 
ing sound as the right, rear wheel of the carry-_ 
all swerved into the side of the covered bridge a 
_ few inches from the outer end. The wheel put 
a hole through the siding of the bridge. It was | 
fortunate for the carry-all that the wheel had” 
‘not swerved a second earlier. Had it done 80, 
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} 


~ the carry-all must have been wrecked on the 


stout post at the outer end of the long bridge. 


What had so startled the horses none of the | 


occupants of the carry-all knew. The driver 
knew that they had had a narrow escape from 
being burled down an embankment. It was a 


_. bad place for horses to take fright. He had 


managed, however, to pick the team up by the 
reins and set them down in the middle of the 
road, where they remained but a few seconds 
before they were swerving to one side again, 
then they began leaping and galloping through 
the long, covered bridge. 

Once more a rear wheel raked the boards. 
The girls cried out, fearing that they would be 
hurled through the siding and down into the 
river. They were clinging to the sides of the 
‘vehicle, gripping them firmly with their hands. 

‘‘Don’t lose your presence of mind, girls,”’ 
cried Miss Fitting. ‘‘I think the driver has the 


animals under control now.’’ She was obliged 
_ to shout in order to make herself heard. | 


The roar of the carry-all on the floor of the 
bridge was terrifying. As the vehicle rolled 
over the loose planks of the bridge floor the 
sound was almost as if a Gatling gun were being 
fired, accompanied by a crash, now and then, as 
the wagon was hurled against the side of the 
bridge. 
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Henn 


‘‘Oh, what a mess!’’ shouted Jane McCarthy. 


‘‘Are we near the other end, or has the mis- 
erable old bridge turned around since we 


started? The horses are now going fasterthan - 


ever, and we'll be going at the same rapid gait a 
few moments from now, or maybe seconds fs 

Crash! 

The carry-all once more struck the side. Then 
something else oecurred. There was a sudden 
stoppage of the horses, accompanied by the 
sound of breaking woodwork. It was as if the 
bridge were collapsing. The Meadow-Brook 
Girls were piled in a heap at the forward end 
of the vehicle, then hurled straight over the 
dashboard and on over the horses, amid shouts 
and screams. There seemed to be no end to the 
crashing and screaming for some moments; 
then a sudden silence settled over the darkened 
structure, broken only by the frightened neigh 
of a horse. 


CHAPTER IV 
AN EXCITING NIGHT 
és IRLS!? It was\ Miss Elting who 
called. ‘*Oh, girls, are you hurt??? 
“I’m killed. Thave me!’? moaned 


Grace. 
“‘T think I’m alive, but I’m not sure,’’ cried 
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- Jane. ‘I’ve scraped the skin from my nose en- 

tirely. What a mess! what a mess!’’ : 

.  ‘“Wait!’? The guardian’s voice was com- 
manding. ‘‘Margery, Hazel!’’ 

' Ye—es,”? answered two voices in chorus. 

They sounded far away. 

‘“‘Harriet!’? There was no reply. She re- 
peated the call, but there was still no answer. 
Miss Elting became alarmed now. She was still 
sitting in the broken earry-all, to which she had 
clung desperately at the sudden stoppage, thus 
preventing herself from being hurled out, as had 
occurred to her charges. Thus far not a word 
had been heard from the two men. Now, a groan 

‘somewhere ahead attracted the teacher’s atten- 
tion. . 

‘Girls, don’t move! We do not know what 
has occurred. Does any of you know where Mr. 
Grubb is?”’ 

‘“‘Veth. He ith right here. I jutht touched 
hith whithkerth,’’ answered Tommy in a weak, 
plaintive little voice. ‘‘I gueth he ith dead.’’ 

The guardian clambered from the rear of the 

» earry-all. The lantern had been extinguished by 
- the shock. She got down, carefully groping 
~ about in the blackness for the lantern. She ut- 
tered a little exclamation of thanksgiving when 
her fingers came in contact with it. But the 
. chimney had been shattered by the shock. Only 


_ the Agee ee of it remained, ay eno gh 


Both horses were down. At first ae i 
“peared to be lying on the floor of the bridg 


legs of each cathe had gone ent! through - 
- floor. as the further: see te was made 


Sandee hae sat close beetle J anus, gazing down 
‘into his bewhiskered face. Jane McCarthy 1 aS 
leaning-against one side of the bridge. AG own | 
face had baat much of its usual color. ae 
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Harriet must have been hurled right through 
and down into the river. 

‘Girls! Look after the two men. Hurry!’ 
She ran to the opening, then lying down, peered 
into the darkness. ‘‘Ha-r-r-r-i-et!?? 

‘‘Hoo-e-e-e-e-e !”? | 

The guardian sprang to her feet. It was un- 
mistakably Harriet Burrell who had answered 
her, but the voice of the Meadow-Brook Girl 
had sounded far away. Miss Elting believed 
that the girl had succeeded in reaching the bank 
of the river. Jane had thrown herself down be- 
side the unconscious guide and was at work 
making heroic efforts to bring him back to con- 
‘sciousness. The driver already was struggling 
to get to his feet. Tommy hopped up, and, hur- 
rying to him, gave such assistance as her 
strength would permit. 

The driver staggered; after walking a few 
steps he leaned against the side of the bridge 
with both hands pressed to his forehead. Tommy 
regarded him wonderingly. His head was still 
dizzy; he had no elear conception of what had 
occurred. 3 

By this time the guardian had gone to Jane’s 
assistance and was pressing’ a bottle of smelling 
salts to the nostrils of Janus Grubb. Janus 
twisted his head uneasily, as though to get away 
from the pungent odor of the salts. 
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‘‘He will be all right in a few moments, I 
think. I wish we had some water,’’ murmured 
Miss Elting. 

Jane ran to the wagon. She returned with a 
rope and a pail. Tying the rope to the pail, she 
lowered the latter through the opening in the 
floor. A few moments later she presented a pail 
' of water to Miss Elting, which the guardian 
sprinkled little by little over the face of their 
guide. Janus gasped, struggled and rolled over. 
Jane turned him on his back again. This time a 
solid volume of water was dashed into his face. 
He turned over and made a feeble attempt to 
rise. Another volume of water smote him in the 
back of the neck, hurling him to the bridge 
floor. This time Janus got to his feet, brushing 
his eyes, for they were so full of water that he 
could not see. 

“‘T can let him down at the end of the rope 
and souse him in the stream,’’ suggested Crazy 
Jane. 

‘‘No, no, no!’’ protested the guardian. She 
took Janus firmly by the a arm. ‘‘Where do you 
feel bad??? 

“‘Tswum! Iswum!’’ mumbled the guide. ‘I 
swum !’’ 

‘*You’d have had to swim if you had gone ° 
through the hole in the floor,’’ retorted Crazy 
Jane. ‘‘Harriet went down there, and——’? ” 
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‘Hh? What—wha—at?’’ gasped the guide, 
- blinking rapidly. 

‘Sit down a moment,’ urged Miss Elting. 
“‘None of us is seriously hurt. How about 
you?’’ gazing at the driver. ‘‘No bones broken, 
I trust?’’ 

The driver shook his head. Janus was gazing 
at the opening in the floor with a puzzled ex- 
‘pression on his face. He stared at the planks 
banked on each side, nodding understandingly. 

“‘Been fixing the bridge. Forgot to put the 
planks back in place,’’ he muttered. 

“<Tsn’t it rather strange that so important a 
thing should have been forgotten, Mr. Grubb?’’ 
questioned the guardian significantly. 

~ “T swum! I swum!’’ repeated Janus, running 
reflective fingers through his beard. 

‘You haven’t thwum yet, but if you thtep 
into that hole you will have the pleathure of 
thwimming,’’ warned Tommy, for the guide had 
been edging closer and closer to the opening in 
the bridge floor. He drew back a step. 

_ The driver had recovered sufficiently to note 

the distressing condition of his horses. Now he 
limped toward them. ‘‘They’re goners!’’ he 
groaned. © 

“<¥ don’t believe it,’’? answered Jane shortly. 
«They will be, if you don’t do something. Why 
don’t you get them out?”’ 
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‘‘How can [?’? moaned the poor fellow. 

Jane started to speak, but a loud ‘‘ Hoo-e-e-e’” 
from the far end of the bridge caused Her to 
pause. The call was repeated. Then they 
heard Harriet running toward them. 

‘‘T.ook out for holes in the floor!’’ yelled 
Crazy Jane. ‘‘You can’t tell anything about 
this perforated old bridge. Come back here, 
Tommy Thompson!’’ ‘Tommy had started to 
run to meet Harriet. Margery grabbed and 
pulled her back. Tommy jerked away angrily, 
but this time it was Jane McCarthy who laid a 
firm grip on the little girl’s arm. ‘‘You stay 
right: here.’? Jane lifted her voice in a pro- 
longed call. 

Harriet Burrell answered in kind. A mo- 
ment later Harriet came running up to them, 
dripping from her unexpected plunge into the 
river. 

‘Was any one hurt? Oh, I’m so elad!?? as a 
quick glance told her that all of her companions 
were there. ‘‘Oh, those poor horses!’’ 

‘‘Buthter thought thhe wath killed,-but after 
T told her thhe wath all right, thhe felt better,”’ 
observed Tommy, with a sidelong glance at Mar- 
gery. 

‘‘Just as though I’d pay any attention to 
what you say,’’ retorted Margery, her chin in 
the air. ‘‘You talk entirely too much.” 


Saul 
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“*T’m so glad you weren’t hurt, Harriet,’’ said 
Hazel, ‘‘but I’m sorry you are so wet.”’ 

The water was running in little rivulets from 
Harriet’s clothing. But her interest was cen- 
tered not on herself but on the two men who 
were standing by the groaning horses, trying to 
decide what could be done to get the animals 
out. Miss Hlting slipped an arm about Har- 
riet’s waist. 

‘How thankful I am that you are safe,’’ whis- 
pered the guardian, kissing Harriet impulsively. 

‘<The water was very cold,’’ shivered Har- 
riet. “‘IT really didn’t know what had happened 
until I went in all over.’’ 

“Were you thrown directly through the open- 
ing?’’ questioned the guardian. 

‘‘No. I think I fell on a horse first. I rolled 
off before I could get hold of anything to stop 
myself. Then ? 

“Then you fell in,’’ finished Tommy.- 

‘‘Yes, I did, and with unpleasant force. For- 
tunately, the water was deep and the current 
not very swift. But it was so dark that I 
couldn’t see which way to swim. I found the di- 
rection of the shore by swimming across the cur- 
rent; otherwise I might have gone up or down 


stream, for I could distinguish nothing. I 


touched bottom just a little way from where I 
fell in. Had I struck just a little way to the 
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right I think I should have been killed’ You 
girls are fortunate that you didn’t fall through 
the bridge. Was any of you hurt?’’ 

“‘Yeth, Jane lotht thome thkin from her 
nothe, but she can grow thome more, and it 
-will thoon be better again.’? Tommy’s reply 
drew a smile from her companions, but they 
were all too much disturbed to feel like indulg- 
mg in merriment. Besides, there were the suf- 
fermg horses. 

**May I make a suggestion?’’ asked Harriet, 
releasing herself from Miss Elting’s embrace. 

‘Somebody will have to make one pretty 
soon,’’ declared Janus, brushing a sleeve across 
his forehead. ‘‘ What is it?”’ 

““T should think that if you were to place the 
ends of planks under the horses, we might pry 
them up a little, so that, one by one, you could 
shove other planks under them. In that way 
“we might get enough planks down to enable the 
horses to get a foothold.’ 

‘“Can’t be done,’’ answered the driver. 

‘“There will be no harm in trying,’’ urged 
Harriet. 

‘‘Tt’s a good idea,’’ nodded Janus, after hav- 
ing stroked his whiskers reflectively. Janus al- 
ways consulted his whiskers when in doubt, 
and among the graying hairs usually found that 
for which he sought. He was the first to go after 
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a plank. The near horse was the one to feel the 
support of the plank as the guide worked it 
under one side of the animal. Janus turned the 
end of the plank over to Harriet Burrell while 
he ran for another plank. This was repeated, 
the driver, after a time, taking part in the opera- 
tion, until four planks had been worked in under 
the horse. 

“Now, all work together,’’ urged Harriet. 
_ «Mr. Grubb, see if you and the driver can’t get 
a couple of planks clear under the horse. If 
you can get the end of a plank on one of the 
beams you will have done something really 
~ worth while.”’ 

Miss Elting, Jane, Hazel and Harriet each 
were assigned to ‘‘man’’ the end of a plank. 

‘“Now, all together! Hee—o—hee!’’ shouted 
Janus. A plank slid easily underneath the stom- 
ach of the near horse and came to rest on a beam. 

‘‘Hooray!’’ cheered the guide. ‘‘That’s what 
comes of having a head on one’s shoulders. 
Young woman, you’ve got one. Let him down a 
little. Here, Jim, you get some planks around 
under that other horse. We’ll have them up, 
but we may break their legs in the final effort. 
I don’t know. Somebody will have to settle for 
the damage done here to-night.’’ 

“<The wagon is broken,’’ Margery imformed 
them. 
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‘‘Never mind the wagon. It’s the horses we 
must save,’’ answered Miss Elting. ‘‘We can’t 
leave them to suffer.”’ 

Fifteen minutes of hard labor sufficed to raise 
the horses a little and to place them im greater 
comfort. The sharp edges of the beams no 
longer cut into the flesh, and their breathing 
was less labored. The party pee to rest from 
their efforts. 

““Tf we had some rope and pulleys we could 
get the animals out without much difficulty,’’ re- 
flected Janus. ‘‘But how to do it now I don’t 
know. I swum! I’m dead-beat.’’ 

“Can you lift?’’ questioned Jane. 

“«Tolerable.’’ 

“Then why not pick up first one fore-foot, 
then another, and place them on the planks. 
~ You’ll see what the horses will do then.’’ 
Janus scratched his head and fingered his 


beard. 


“‘T swum, Jim!’’ he grinned, ‘‘let’s try it.’’ 

Kach man took hold of a fore-foot of each 
horse, and, without much difficulty, raised it to 
the planks before each animal. They were about 
to go after the other fore-foot when Tommy, 
who had been standing back at a safe distance, 
attracted their attention by uttering a little ery. 

“‘Oh, look! it ith growing light,’’ she ex- 
claimed. 


oes 


i “prides, casting rays dee the farther Bee 
of the covered structure. The light was of 
reddish tinge. At first, not realizing that a) 
night was still young, the Meadow-Brook Girls 
_ welcomed that oon with shouts of appro I. 


ae 
red. 
“Pire! Fire!’ Tolle Jane McCann 
“The bridge is on fire! Run for your lives! 
shouted the guide.- “Never mind the horses. 
‘Runt’ f 
With one common impulse the girls and thei 
ae started toward the other end of the 


129 


‘Don’t make ee any worse fuati fee are. 
Yell when you begin to burn, but don’t make us 
_ think we are burning till the fire gets tous.”” 
_ “Go on, girls,’’ cried Harriet. ‘‘I’m going 
"back to the “Bp end. We must think about sav- 
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ing our packs and our horses.’’ Unheeding their 
warning shouts, the girl ran back toward where 
Janus and the driver were still engaged in try- 
ing to lift the horses. Miss Elting had followed 
Harriet, and the two women now implored Janus 
to hurry with the rescue of the animals. 

“‘Tt’s no use!’’ he exclaimed angrily. ‘‘We 
can’t do it before the fire gets to us. We are. 
likely to lose our packs, too, unless we let these 
horses go and attend to them, " 

‘“Never mind the packs,’’ said Harriet stub- 
bornly, as she laid a firm hand on one of the 


. guide’s arms. ‘‘ We are going to save these poor 


animals. Let us keep on trying, and I feel sure 
we can not fail. Now, think hard. What is the 
quickest and best thing to be done?’’ 


CHAPTER V 
ON THE BURNING BRIDGE 


66 H’LL have to do our own thinking,’’ 
then said Jane McCarthy, who had 
come upon the scene at that mo- 

ment. She glared at the guide and ‘the driver, 

who stood staring dumbly at Harriet. 

‘We must save those helpless horses,’’ re- 
peated Harriet, her eyes turning anxiously to- 
ward the two patient animals. 
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‘“‘But you girls must not stay here too long,’”? 
cautioned Miss Elting: 

Suddenly Cray ay Jane burst forth into a loud 
hurrah, and, running to the wagon, returned to 
the diver with a hand-saw. By this time Mar- 
gery, Tommy and Hazel had come eauHouT 
back to where the horses were. 

‘Saw the timbers out from under the hoeen ee 
advised Jane. ‘‘It may hurt them to drop into 
the river, but it’s better for them to drown than 
to be burned alive! Move quickly, now!?’ 

‘< Janus,’’ muttered the driver, ‘‘we’re a pair 
of mutton-heads!’’ — 

““We are,’’ agreed the guide, as he ran to get 
the other saw. 

The rasping of the saws began instantly, the 
Meadow-Brook Girls moving closer to observe 


the work, casting frequent apprehensive glances . — 


over their shoulders at the thick cloud of smoke 
which issued from the farther end of the bridge. 
The fire did not. appear to be making much | 
headway, still it did not seem to be abating. Al- 
ready the framework of that end of the bridge 
was outlined like the figure in a set piece of fire- 
works. They could hear the crackling of jthe 
flames, and the wooden tunnel was becoming 
filled with smoke. Tommy was coughing, to re- 
_ mind her companions that they were in need of 
other quarters. 
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‘<T don’t think I would eut the ends off,’’ sug- 
gested Harriet. ‘‘Saw them nearly through, 
then cut the opposite ends. Otherwise you may 
leave the animals dangling in the air with no 
means of helping them out.’’ 

Janus nodded approvingly at Harriet’s sug- 
gestion. —_ 8 

“‘T reckon you’re right,’’ he agreed. ‘‘Jim, 
tackle the other end. We'll let this near horse 
down first and see how he makes out. [f it - 
works, we’ll drop the other fellow in the same 
Wway.”’ : 

A warning snapping sound was heard. 

“‘Stand clear!’’ bellowed Janus. 

The girls sprang back, and just im time. 
Pieces of plank shot up into the air, one striking 
the bridge roof with a crash. Then the near 
horse, with a neigh of fear, disappeared into the - 
black water below them. They heard a loud 
splash. Harriet, leaning over, peered into the 
Fiver. 

‘*He’s swimming. I can hear him,”’ she eried 
joyously. ‘‘Isn’t that fine that you thought of 
that, Mr. Grubb?’’ she exclaimed, turning a 
flushed face to the guide. 

“‘Huh! Thought of it? I’d never thought of 
it if 1’d kept my thinking machine going for a 
hundred years. Now the other horse, Jim. 
We'll have to step lively. Them flames is get- 


ne too | nigh for comfort. Ne ow ae folks had 


S 4 


Me Merey! T hadn’t ieohoht of that,’’ aad the’ 
guardian. ‘‘But shall we have time to a 
them across?’ 
“The men will have to carry the heavier ar- | 
| ticles. I think we shall be able to manage it. 
Come, ee me get the things out of the SaTEYs sd 
all. 29 has 
‘Harriet ran to the wagon, followed closely by : 
Miss Hlting and Margery. Tommy alone held — 


back. Hazel. and Jane also hurried forward to 2 


“All those who wish their suppers will have 
to work,’’ cried Harriet Burrell. . 

_ **We need a fire company more than thupper _ 
jutht now,’’ retorted Tommy Thompson. “The 
Wwe ee a fire engine we could make thith fire look _ 
thick. 
4 ie was in the earry-all passing put bun- 
dles and packs. She dropped a sack of cooking _ 
utensils to the floor of the bridge with a great 
clatter. Wane 

“Carry them to land,’’ she directed Tommy 


df and Hazel. 
, ia goes the other watt cried Miss as : 
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ting, as a crash and a great splash for the mo- 
ment cut short their conversation. Janus ut- 
tered a yell of triumph. 

‘““We got ’em both free!’’ he shouted. 

‘‘That’s what,’’? agreed Jim. ‘‘We’ll pull the 
carry-all ashore next.’’ 

“‘T am afraid we won’t have time. The fire 
is almost too near for comfort now,’’ said 
Harriet. Then she darted back to the carry-all 
to secure a blanket that she recalled had been 
laid over the back of the front seat of the vehi- 
cle, and which had been forgotten when remov- 
ing the other things. Reaching the wagon, she 
decided to take the cushions also. Then Harriet 
made a final search of the wagon to be sure that | 
nothing of value had been left. The carry-all 
had been well stripped. 

. The girl sprang out, casting a quick glance 
overhead, when she discovered, to her dismay, 
that the flames were already at work, they hav- 
ing rapidly eaten their way along the ridge of 
the bridge. 

‘‘Gracious! I must get out of here and without 
a moment’s loss of time,’’ she cried. 

‘‘Hurry!’’ bellowed the voice of the guide. 
‘“We haven’t time to save the carry-all. Get out 
from under. The bridge’is going to fall.’’ 

As Harriet made a dash toward safety the 
burned end of the bridge fell. There was a rend- 
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_ ing noise as the weakened girders gave way un- 
der the weight of the bridge. A shower of sparks 
and flame shot into the air. 

Miss Elting, Jane and the two men stood on 
shore, shouting with all their might to Harriet 
Burrell. But Harriet did not hear their warning 
_. shouts, nor had she need of warning. She knew 

. only too well what was occurring. Suddenly the 
long bridge caved in and went down well past 
the middle with a tremendous crashing and snap- . 
ping and roaring, sparks and flames shooting 
still higher than before, the burning timbers 
hissing and sending up a great cloud of steam as 
they fell into the river. 

Miss Elting, grown dizzy at thought of Har- 
riet, had stumbled and fallen. Jane McCarthy 
quickly raised and dragged the guardian away. 

‘<Harriet!’’ shouted Miss Elting. 

The frightened girls took up the ery, but there 
was no answer. | Harriet had gone down with the 
burning bridge. 


CHAPTER VI 
THEIR TROUBLES MULTIPLY 


‘AP ISS ELTING and Jane McCarthy had 
climbed down the embankment, and, 
standing at the river’s edge, scanned ~ 

the water with pale faces and anxious eyes. Dark 
shapes drifted past them, shapes that caused 
them to start apprehensively as they caught 
sight of them. 

Nearly all of the bridge that had been on fire 
was now in the water. The structure had broken 
off short, taking most of the fire with it into the 
river. The broken end, still in the air, glowed 
here and there, the glowing spots fading ‘and 
dying out one by one. Of this the two women 
saw nothing. They were heavy with anxiety. It 
did not seem to them possible that Harriet Bur- 
rell could have escaped alive. Janus and Jim, 
who had run to the river bank, were now plung- 
ing here and there, stumbling, groping, wading 
or swimming about in the river to have a look at 
some bit of wreckage that resembled a human 
form, They believed that. Harriet had been 
swept down to her death with the burning 
bridge. 

All at once Jane raised her voice in the cry of 
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_the Meadow-Brook Girls. ‘‘Hoo-e-e-e!’’ she 
_ealled shrilly. But no answering ery from the 
missing girl relieved their suspense. 

“Tm afraid we can do no more,”’ said Miss 
Hilting with a catch in her voice. ‘‘Oh, why did 
I leave her? Why did I not insist on Harriet’s 
leaving that awful place with me?”’ 

‘“You couldn’t help it,’’ soothed Jane. ‘‘But 
you mark me, Miss Hlting, Harriet is alive and 
sound, just like the rest of us. You leave it to 
Harriet Burrell to take care of herself. I tell 
you it’s allright. Hoo-e-e-e-e!’’ 

— “Don’t! Oh, don’t!’’ begged the guardian. | 

‘““Why not?. She’ll hear me and she’ll know 
- which way to go when she comes up from the 
water,’’ answered Crazy Jane breezily.. She 
was putting on a brave show of cheerfulness, and 
somehow this cheerfulness began to take hold of 
Miss Elting. Her shattered hopes began to rise; 
' she began to take courage even against her bet- 
ter judgment, which told her that Harriet could 
not possibly have escaped. Hven granting that 
she had, they would have seen or heard from 
her before this. 

Janus stood dripping beside them. 

‘‘Now, you ladies go back. I7ll do all the 
looking that’s necessary. Candidly, I don’t 
think Miss Harriet escaped. She was caught 
when the old bridge fell down, but I’Ul keep on 
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looking for her. I’ll keep right on looking all 
the rest of the night.’’ 

Jane led Miss Elting up the bank despite the 
protests of the guardian that she did not wish 
to go, but preferred to remain where she was. 

‘We can do nothing here,’’ urged Jane, more 
gently now. It was all that she could do to keep 


from breaking down and erying, but she knew. 


she must keep up her courage. Besides, she’was 
still hoping, at times almost believing, that they 
would find Harriet Burrell awaiting them on 
shore. 

‘‘Didn’t you find her?’’ cried Hazel. They 
had climbed the steep bank and returned to the 
girls.. 

Neither woman answered. 

Margery burst forth into a loud wail. oe 
and Hazel stood in blank, rigid silence. They 
could not believe that Farrict was gone. Miss 
Elting sank down on a pack, while Jane stood 
gazing moodily off over the sluggish river. 

Janus came in a few moments behind the 
guardian and Jane, his arms hanging limply at 
his sides, his chin lowered almost to his chest. 

‘‘¥’m afraid it isn’t any use to look further,”’ 
he said. The little party scarcely heard the 
guide. Jim had gone on up the bank. They 
could hear him whistling and chirping to the 
missing horses to call them to him. Then they 
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eaught the sound of a whinny and a moment 
later another. The animals had heard and rec- 
ognized their master. Jim captured and halt- 
ered them with the ropes that he had brought 
from the carry-all for the purpose. He then led 
the animals off to one side, where he secured 


them to trees. The driver then walked slowly 


along the bank to join the others of the party. 

Suddenly Jane McCarthy cried out sharply, 
““Who’s that?’’ 

A series of little splashes had been heard out 
- im the river; then, out of the gloom, grew the 
dim outlines of a moving figure. 

‘“Who is it?’’ cried Miss Elting, scarcely dar- 
mg to trust her voice. 

“Tt is I. What is all the excitement about?’’ 
ealled a familiar voice. 

‘Harriet t’’ 
_A chorus of screams greeted Miss Elting’s 
ery. Four girls and their guardian, regardless 
of the wetting they were receiving, rushed hel- 
ter-skelter into the river, throwing themselves 
upon the staggering Harriet. They snatched 
her up, carrying her ashore despite her strug- 
gles and protests. They laid her down on the 
packs, each trying to do something for their 
companion whom they had believed to be lost. 

‘‘Hor goodness’ sake! what is the matter?” 
demanded Harriet, sitting up. 
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‘‘Lie still, dear,’’ urged Miss Elting. “You: 
will be all right in a few moments.”’ 

‘‘Allright? There is nothing the matter with | 
me, except that I’m wet and cold.’’ Harriet got 
up and. shook herself, gazing anxiously at her 
companions. ‘‘ What is it, girls? Tell me?”’ 

‘“‘Oh, Harriet,.don’t you know?’’ breathed 
Hazel. 

“‘No, I don’t. You are all here, aren’t you?”’ 
she demanded, with a quick glance about her. 

‘‘VYes, now we are,’ nodded the guardian. 
“‘Don’t you understand? We thought you had 
gone down with the bridge.’’ 

‘Well, I did go down, but not with the bridge. 
What of it?”’ 

“‘We thought you were dead,’’ continued Miss 
Elting, her voice shaking. 

Harriet looked from one to the other of her 
friends. ‘‘Why, you poor dears, no wonder you 
looked so woe-begone. Now that it is all over, 
I don’t blame you for thinking so.’’ 

‘‘Well, I swum!’’ muttered Janus, combing 
out his whiskers with the spread fingers of his 
right hand. 

“So did I,”’ laughed Harriet. ‘‘That’s why 
I’m here.’’ 

‘‘Tell us how you escaped. Can’t you see, we 
are hardly able to believe that it is really you?” 
was Miss Hiting’s excited reply. 


yself, and no other, — as ane. would 5 
“After you had left me I ran back to the | 
agon to get the blanket and cushions we had 
left there. I knew the fire was near me, but I 
thought I had time enough to get awa foou 1 
Suddenly I felt the bridge giving way. I was — 
close to the opening into which the horses fell 
when things began to happen, and IT made a long, 
desperate dive into the river, hoping to get out 
from under the bridge before it fell on me. I 
‘remember seeing a great shower of sparks fall- 
ing around me as I shot through the air. I 
wondered if it were the bridge that was falling 
with me. Then I struck the water. I swam, 
under the water with the current as fast as I | 
could, then when [I thought I had gone far 
enough to make it safe to rise, I did so. I don’t 
recall what happened after that.. I must have 
been hit by sqmething, or else bumped into a _ 
timber when I rose to the surface: It is a won- — 
der I wasn’t drowned... When I came ‘to my > 
genses I was slowly drifting down stream, cling-- 
ing to a piece of charred plank. I know it.was 
‘charred because I could smell it. You know — 
how wet, burnt wood smells? ‘This piece of 
‘plank smelled that way.” i 
_ “Nithe, appetizing odor,’? nodded Tommy. 
“Yeth? Go on.?? 

“I did not know where I was, but I knew, r 


was © dating lownsuee is iched HEL I d 
headed the plank at right angles to the shore, _ 
_and remained on the plank until my feet touched _ 
bottom; then I got up and began plodding along 
upstream, knowing that, sooner or later, I — 
should find some of you folks. I heard someone — 
 eall. Was it you, Jane?’ Ee 
‘Tt was myself and no other,’’ replied Jane. _ 
*“T thought it was you. I was out of 
breath, so I didn’t try to make you hear me.’’ 
Well, I swnm!’’ ejaculated Grabb under — 
his breath. ‘‘I never expected to see her — 
again.”’ 
‘‘What of the horses?”’ a 
“Got ’em,’’? answered the driver tersely. 
‘‘Carry-all gone to the everlasting bow-wows. aS 
What now?’’ yee 
“Tf the ladies want to go on, we will load the ~ 
stuff onto the horses and tote them that way to _ 
the place I had already picked out for a camp.’’ © 
‘How far is it?’’ questioned Miss Elting. 
‘‘Oh, a mile farther on, I should say.”’ 
“‘T fear it would not be wise to go on just — 
now. I think it would be better for us to make 
temporary camp somewhere hereabouts. We © 
are completely exhausted. Harriet must have — 
a change of clothing and we all need something — 
warm to drink and eat. Do you know of a good © 
place to make camp for a little while?’’ = 


‘ “Back about a quarter a a mile | is a grove. 
- There’s a creek running through it. That will 
_ be a good camping place.”’ x 

_ Please have the driver assist you in getting 
the equipment there. Don’t lose any time. Har- 
-riet, are you eold?”’ 

‘Harriet shook her head. ‘‘I’m going to help 
_earry the stuff to our camp. Then I shall be 
sure of keepmg warm. Come on, Bole Where 
are the bedding packs?’’ 

“Down there by the tree, Miss,’’ sephed Jim. 

Harriet ran to the tree. ‘‘I don’t find them,” 
"she called a moment later. 
Jim hurried to her. He was mystified to dis: 
cover that the packs were not where he had left 
them. 
“You didn’t throw them in the river, did you, 

Jim?’’ questioned Harriet. 

_ _He declared vehemently that he had not; that 

he had placed them well back from the water, 

and that they could not possibly have rolled into 

_ the river. Jim announced that he was going 

_ down the shore to look for them, just the same. 

_ This he did, starting away at a trot. Wonder- 

: ingly, and somewhat disturbed, for the bedding 
and the clothing packs contained articles that 

could not be done without, the girls instituted a 

a ‘Search of their own, but found nothing. The 


mF 
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purchase more supplies. No one wished to do 
that, in the first place; and, in the second place, 
they needed warm, dry bedding and dry cloth- 
ing for use that night. 

While Jim was in search of the missing 
equipment the girls went to work and collected 
the scattered contents of some of the packs. 
Suddenly there came a long-drawn shout from 
down shore. | 

*<T’ve got ’em!’’ 

‘‘T thought so,’’ nodded Miss Elting. | 

Jim came back lugging a pack soon there- 
after. The water was running from the pack, 
under whose weight the driver was staggering. 

‘‘Mound them in the river,’’ he explained. 
‘‘Had drifted into a cove. So heavy I couldn’t 
carry more than one at atime. The other packs 
are open and the stuff spread all over the cove. 
I gathered it up as well as I could. You’ll have 
to give me a rope to tie the things up, or else 
bring them back in wads.’’ 

‘“In the river?’’ cried the girls in chorus. 

‘“Well, I swum!’’ muttered Janus, pausing 
from his labors long enough to consult his whis- 
kers. ‘‘Things are moving kind of fast.’ 

‘“‘Oh, this is nothing, nothing at all,’”’ laughed 
Crazy Jane. ‘‘You will think things are mov- 
ing after you have been out with the Meadow- 
Brook Girls for a time. Things always do move 


when we are eS aronnd! Look out that they don't | 
_ Move so fast as to sweep you with them. My! 
but this is a heavy pack.”’ ee 
a The girls had taken the wet pack from Jim : 
and were dragging it up the bluff. Janus tied — 
this and two other packs on the back of one © 
horse, then began making ready for doing the — 
same with the other animal. By the time he was _ 
ready, Jim had returned with still auoines wet 
-bundle of equipment. fy 

‘“‘Our clotheth are in that pack!?? a 
Tommy, as she surveyed the bedraggled Geta 
““What thhall we do?’’ is 

“Keep quiet and go on up to camp,”’ ate 
Margery severely. 

‘<Come, come, girls!’ urged Miss Hlting, a lit- 
tle irritated. She had not yet quite recovered 
from the shock of Harriet’s disaster. How 
great a shock this had been her charges had not 
fully realized. 

The heaviest packs were soon loaded on the - 
horses, after which Janus, leading one animal, 
went ahead to pilot them to the spot chosen for 
a temporary camp. Nearly half an hour was 
consumed in finding their way there. The night 
was dark and many obstacles in the shape of 

rocks and fallen trees and stumps were found in 
ee their path, and the guide’s call that they had 
+ arrived was the most welcome information the 
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girls had received in all that eventful day’s 
journey. 

‘‘Here, Jim, unload these packs while I gather 
the wood for a fire, so that we can see what we 
are doing.’’ 2 

“‘Wire!’’ scoffed Jim. ‘‘Little fire you will 
see to-night, unless you have some matches. I 
haven’t any. It was a bad job when I took this 
contract.’ 

‘‘Never mind expressing opinions. {’m re- 
sponsible for making a fire, and nobody is re- 
sponsible for what’s happened to us on the way 
out here. It is just one of those unforeseen dis- 
turbances that come to the best regulated fam- 
ilies, ’? said Janus testily. 

‘*T think I can find some wood for the fire,?? 
suggested Harriet. ‘‘I just stumbled over a dry 
stick. Here it is. Is there any birch bark here, 
Mr. Grubb?’’ 

‘“No, but I’ll fire some leaves. I’ve got plenty 
of matches,’’ he confided to Harriet. ‘‘E didn’t 
tell: Jim. It isn’t necessary for these fellows 
to know too much, you know.’’ 

‘¢ Just between ourselves,’’ chuckled Harriet 
under her breath. 

‘‘Sure. I’ve got a daughter just your age, 
and she’s almost as good a campaigner as you 
are, though [ reckon this night’s doings would 
have been too much for her. You don’t find 


Many such as you and your outfit.”’ Having — 
- expressed his opinion, Janus proceeded to his 
_ work, and a moment later had a quantity of dry 

- leaves ablaze. 

_ **Now fetch on your wood. Who says Jan 
Grubb can’t build a fire when there isn’t any- 
thing to build with?’ he boasted. ‘“ Easy. Not 

so much at a time. You’ll press it down to the 
ground so the draft can’t get under it, and then 
your nice little fire will go out. We'll build a 

Yroarer, then we can start a smaller one for 
cooking.”’ 

- “T won’t be sorry to eat a square meal,’’ 
chuckled Jane. 

‘‘Nor I,”’ agreed Margery. ‘‘I haven’t eaten 
‘a square ee for ages.’’ 

“‘Be careful, girls. Don’t stand so close to the 
fire. You will burn your skirts,’’? warned Miss © 
Elting. ‘‘You will have holes in them almost 
before you realize it.’ 

Harriet had left that fire ad was Jaying an- 

- other. She called to Jane to get the supper _ 
things ready for cooking. sl 

‘Margery, you and Hazel set the table. If 
you can’t find a dry blanket, simply clear away 
a place on the ground. We shan’t be so partic- 

ular about our table this evening.”’ 

_ What about it? Do we stay here all night, 

or are we to go on?’’ asked the guide. 


ai think we had peer make camp » for the : 
-night,’’ decided Miss Elting. — a 
- “T reckon it would be a gs idea. I'll make 
a line and dry out the stuff.’ It’s pretty wet,” 
decided the guide. 
Janus drove some stakes that he had eut 
~ down. Then, strmging a rope between them, the 
two preceded to hang up the wet bedding, 
which consisted solely of soft, gray army © 
_ blankets. He took the wet clothing of the girls 
from the packs, hanging this on the line also, 
and a few moments later the blankets and the 
garments were steaming. So was the coffee pot. 
- Bacon was the only other food put over for 
- cooking. The travelers were too hungry to eare 
-- to wait long for their supper. 
_ It was not long after Harriet and Wane had 
begun cooking the bacon before they sounded 
the supper call. No one was late for supper 
that night, and each sat down tired and travel- 
stained, but there was not a word of complaint 
from either men or girls. They made merry over 
the meal, made light of their misfortunes, and 
altogether enjoyed themselves fully as well as 
if their circumstances had been different. 
‘“What I should like to know is how those 

things got in the river?’’ demanded Janus as 
the meal neared a close. ve 
For a moment no one spoke. The puide'e. 


rf 


i pa ty was Teepered to answer. iGo many a . 

pleasant events had occurred in such rapid suc- 
- eession that it was difficult to place the cause of 
‘| this latest disaster. 


a CHAPTER VII 


iS eee HORSES GIVE THE ALARM 


TLL you tell me where you placed the iM 
first packs when you came ashore | 
with them?” asked Harriet, turn-_ 
: ‘ing to the driver. | Bee 
he “Right against the rocks.’’ 
_ ‘And behind that large boulder?’’ ee 
“‘Yes. How did you know?’’ : 
_ Qh, I saw where you threw the first pack 
uw. It left the mark of the rope in the soft | 
- dirt,’’ explained the girl. ‘‘I am not gifted with 
: Peand sight, but I did see that. What I started 
to say was that I know how the packs got in the 


“You know?” asked Miss Elting. 

| Hea They were thrown in.’’ 
For a few impressive seconds no one spoke. 
- Janus combed his whiskers with the fingers of | 
one hand. Jim, the driver, sprang to ae feet, 
his face erimson with anger. 


ioe “ won a eee for that. Why iiosld I thre 
- the old stuff in the river??? he ee indig- 
nantly. 
I beg your pardon. I did not accuse you of 
it,’ said Harriet. ‘‘I know you did not. It was 
some eG person who threw the packs into the 
river.’ 

ae gazed at her in amazement. a 

‘“‘Harriet, what do you mean?’’ cried the 
guardian. fi 

“Tf she had lived up here two hundred years 
ago or so the people would have tied her to a_ 
stake and set fire to her,’’ declared Janus, punc. 
tuating his declaration with a series of cick, 
emphatic nods. 

‘“‘The driver placed the pack behind jhe 

- boulder and against the rocks,’’ said Harriet. 

ce Surely, he knew where he left the things. What © 
is more, I looked while he had gone in search of — 
them, and, as I’ve already said, saw where he 
had left the pack. The rest was easy to under- 
stand. The packs could not possibly have got — 
into the river unless they had been thrown 
there.’’ 

‘*But who ’? began Jim. 

“‘T don’t know.’ That it was none of our party 
goes without saying. Perhaps Mr. Grubb can 
tell us. Who do you think it could have been, x 
sir?’’ she asked, turning to the guide. : 


\ 


} 


IT swam! in nie muttered the guide. 
_ “Tt isn’t possible!’’ exploded Jim. __ 
_ “T reckon Miss—Miss Burrell is right, Ji im,” 
. agreed the guide. ‘‘Hither you threw the stuff 
In, or somebody else did, and we know you 
_ didn’t, so what’s the answer? The young lady 
“has given us the answer, and there you are.”’’ 
“Tm sorry,’’ pondered Miss Elting. ‘‘I was 
in hopes this journey would be free from un- 
_ pleasantness, but here we are meeting with dif- 
- ficulties at the very start of it. Have you any 
enemies who would wish to do you harm, Mr. 
-Grubb?”’ 

““No, no, no! Mathias like that, Miss.”’ 
“Do you know a man named Collins ??” 
“Collins? Never heard of him. Who is he?’’ 

“TT don’t know. I will tell you something 
_ that you do not know, either. The night we ar- 

rived at Compton a man called on me at the 

hotel to ask me to discharge you and Jet him act 

as our guide instead. He said he needed the 

money. He also said we would be sorry for 

having taken you as our guide; that we would 

get into no end of trouble were we to go with 
you. He intimated a great deal. more than he 

put into words. It was plain that he disliked 

you very much. He made a distinctly unfavor- 

_ able impression upon me. pee saw him, 

“too, just as he was taking his leave.’ 


oye Well, I swum!’’ Janus was tugging nery: 
ously at his whiskers. There were beads of per- _ 
spiration on his forehead. His lips moved rap-— 
idly, but he uttered no further words for some — 
‘moments. ys 
‘You may go out in a the woodth'and thay it ose 
if you want to,’’ suggested Tommy, who had ay 
been regarding the guide shrewdly. . 
Every one laughed. It was so plain that — 
Janus did want to say things, yet restrained __ 
himself because of his position and the party | 
he was conducting. vet 
‘“‘Forget it!’? he exploded. ‘‘I tiaven te a 
s enemies. Nobody but a crazy man would try to 
interfere with Janus Grubb. They know me. _ 
Why, there isn’t a man in the state who — 
wouldn’t swear by ie If you think I’m not 
dependable, that Sa 
“No, Mr. Grubb,’’ hastily Be Miss 
Elting. ‘‘Please do not misunderstand me. We 
are quite satisfied with you, but I hope you will — 
be cautious. It is plain that you have an enemy, 
and, what is more, I am positive that I have — 
talked with that man, and that we had better ee 
proceed with caution.”’ . 
“‘T’ll take care of the rascal, once I set eyes 
on him,’’ growled the guide. q What-for look 
ing man was he?’’ eth) 
Miss Elting described Be SaHoe Hare an : 


) 


— 


ye itch of Collins ’s ee as he walked. cannes 
e eyed the guardian with a worried look. His — 
- fingers opened and closed nervously. — He 
-gulped, then turned to her. . 
‘‘Perhaps I’d better not go on with you. rm 
get some one else to take you i oee the moun-— 
tains. j—? ty 
“No, Mr. Grubb. You will £0 on with hepa 
insisted Miss Hlting. ‘‘We are not afraid. We | 
are quite used to taking care of ourselves, but 
I wished to impress upon you. the advisability . 
_of being on your guard. If you have an enemy 
who intends to do you harm, naturally we shall 
be likely to suffer with you. For that reason I~ 
urge caution. Another thing about which I — 
_ should like to speak is the burning of the 2 
bridge this evening.’’ | 
_ Janus braced himself. It was as if he bokea 
for an inquiry on this subject, but had been po 
ing to avoid it. 
Veg??? 
_ T wish some one would explain how the . 
i bridge happened to catch fire,’’ urged the guar | i 
dian. | 
So do J;”’ he admitted, still consulting his. 
abundant whiskers. ‘‘What do you think??? 
Pieran k think some one set it on fire,’’ declared 
- Jane explosively. ‘‘I’d like to micas the villain 
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on the broad highway, some time when I have 
my car!’’ 

‘‘Yes, it was set on fire,’? agreed Hazel, 
nodding reflectively. ‘‘I thought so at the time. 
Since thinking over the matter further I am 
more positive of it than ever. It was an awful 
thing to do.’’ 

‘‘The person must have known that we could 
get away,’’ suggested Harriet. ‘‘I believe it 
was done to spite Mr. Grubb.”’ 

“To spite me!’’ shouted Janus. ‘‘What do 
you mean?’’ 

“‘T believe the planks were taken up so that 
- you couldn’t get across the bridge with your 
horses and wagon. I think whoever did it 
wished to make you lose your horses and carry- 
all as well as our stuff. If it was our mysterious 
enemy, then he knew that we could escape. But 
how can you get back with your horses?’’ 

‘“There’s another bridge five miles above 
here. I'll go that way in the morning. I'll ride 
one of the horses and lead the other one.’’ 

Harriet rose and piled more wood on the 
campfire. She then began laying out the sec- 
tions of their tent, which she laced together. 
Janus stepped over to her. 

‘*You sit down, Miss. We will do that,’’ he 
insisted. Jim was sent out to cut some poles for 
the tent, Janus in the meantime smoothing off 


Racer space ¢ on the ground on which to itch fie tent. 


The ‘eanvas was still quite wet. Examination _ 
_ of the blankets showed that these had not yet _ 
dried out sufficiently to make them fit for use. y 
“‘T guess you'll have to sit up and wait for the _ 
_ things to.dry out,’’ declared the guide. He was — 
troubled over whet had happened as well 
as what had been said that evening. Janus, too, 
was still thinking of the description given him _ 
of Miss Elting’s caller. He thought he knew 
whom that description fitted, all except the 
beard. It was the beard that spoiled the picture 
he had in mind. He pondered over this all dur-. 
ing the time he was working on the tent, paus- 
ing now and then to stroke his own beard. 
“Don’t worry about it. We are not afraid,’’ 
said a soothing voice at his side. He glanced 
around to find Harriet Burrell’s brown eyes 
smiling up at him. ; 
“‘Hih? What?’’ 

‘‘T said don’t worry. We aren’t afraid.” > 
‘‘Thank you, Miss. You are the right sort. — 
Yes, well take care of the gentleman, if it 
should prove to be some one trying to do us 
harm.”’ : | 

‘<You know who it is?’’ 
Janus shook his head. 
“You think you know?”’ 
Cee the guide shook his head Sabenty: 


¢ 


b 


feet 
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‘“‘T might, but I don’t,’’ he replied somewhat 
ambiguously. ‘‘It isn’t the party I had in mind. 
He isn’t around these parts now. Jim is going 
to see the sheriff when he gets back to Compton 
and have the officer look into this bridge affair. 

was a deputy sheriff in the county once. The 
present sheriff will do anything for me. Be- 
sides, this is a matter he’s bound to look into, 
anyway. Here, Jim, get hold of that end-pole.”’ 
Harriet sprang to the other end and raised the 
pole, setting the lower end firmly on the ground, 
motioning to Jane to make fast the side wall on 
one side. Hazel also ran around to the other 
side, Margery to an end; then, for a few mo- 
ments, the Meadow-Brook Girls gave an exhibi- 
tion of their skill in pitching a tent, while Janus 
and Jim stood back in open-mouthed wonder. 

“‘There!’? exclaimed Harriet, flushed of face, 
eyes sparkling, ‘‘that is the way we make 
camp.’’ ; 

‘Well, I swum!’’ muttered Janus. ‘‘It beats ' 
all.’’ 

Jane turned the blankets on the line. By this 
time the clothing in the packs was fairly well 
dried, but it looked wrinkled and old. Harriet 

now began digging a trench around the sides of 
the tent, so they should not be flooded in case of 
rain. Janus took the pick from her, completing 
the job. The Meadow-Brook Girls moved rather 


apidly for ae eevee She ae was ie 
used to such activity, especially in women. < 
‘ Margery and Tommy were busy clearing 
fs away the supper things. Jim went out to bring 
_ the horses in nearer to camp, where he tied them | 
up for the night. At Janus’s direction the 
_ driver also made a bed for the two men out | 
_ among the trees some distance from the tent — 
_ that was to be occupied by Miss Elting and her 
charges. The preparations for the night went 
on with rather more confusion than usual, the — 
party having been more or less upset by the oc- 
--eurrences of the evening; beside which, they 
had not yet become Matilde with dhe cone ‘ 
that marked the well-ordered camp. __ te 
‘There isn’t a dry piece of cloth in the — 
place,’’ complained Margery, after examining — 
the line of blankets and clothing. ‘‘What are 
we going to do?”’ = 
“Sit up until the blankets, at least, have dried — 
- out,’’? answered Jane. ‘‘They are nearly dry — 
now. See! Harriet is doing something to them. — 

What are you trying to do, darlin’?’’ ; 
“Spread out some blankets on the ground and 
_ ll show you,’’ answered Harriet laughingly. 
i ae : an Indian trick I learned a long a 

v0.2? > 

eT he girl had placed some e large, round stones 

if in a the fire, heating them to a point that caused 


' 
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them to sizzle when a drop of water came in 
contact with them. Poking three of these heated 
stones from the fire Harriet rolled them in 
one of the gray army blankets. She did the 
same with other blankets; then, passing from 
one to another, watched closely for the odor of 
burning cloth. Only one blanket had to be 
opened to permit the stones to cool off a little. 
For a full half hour these heated stones were 
permitted to remain in the blankets. Then, upon 
unrolling, the blankets were found to be dry 
and warm and ready for use for the night. 

“Well, I swum!’’ observed the guide, 
‘‘you’ve taught me something. Say, what do 
you young women need of a guide? You know 
more about camping than any guide in the 
state.’’ 

“‘Oh, we have plenty to learn,’’? answered 
Harriet brightly, busying herself in placing the 
blankets in the tent, Jane, in the meantime, 
being engaged in fitting the flap to the opening. 
The other girls were standing about, sleepily 
rubbing their eyes, for it was now midnight, 
and they were weary both from the physical 
exertions of the day and night, as well as be- ~ 
cause of the many hours that had elapsed since 
they left their beds shortly after daylight. 

‘*Ts there anything more we can do for you?”? 
asked Janus, with added respect. 


‘ 


IN THE HILLS” 8h 


ee Nothing more, thank you,” returned Miss 
pos Elting. ““You two had better turn in now. | 
ea Good-night. He 
Janus fixed the fre, then walked briskly — 
away. In their tent the girls had begun un- _ 
dressing before this. Fortunately their ki- = 
-monos had not been soaked, and after being 
warmed at the fire by Harriet the loose gowns — 
felt decidedly comfortable. No time was lost _ 
in rollmg im their blankets, which had been ~ 
spread on the ground. For pillows inflated rub- 
ber bags were-used. No one complained of the — 
hardness of their beds, the little company was 
too sleepy. Silence soon settled over the camp, 
‘and the Meadow-Brook Girls slept peacefully. 
Two hours had elapsed when they were awak- 
ened by a commotion somewhere outside. The 
shrill neighs of the horses sounded the first 
alarm, followed by what seemed to be a fall, a 
whinny, then the rapid beating of hoofs. a. 
- Harriet struggled to get out of her blanket, 
in which she had wound herself tightly. The 
tent was in darkness. She decided that the 
campfire had gone out. For a moment she had 
to think hard to recall where she was. Before © 
 ghe had untangled herself, the others of the 
party were struggling to free themselves from 
_ their blankets. 
“What is it?’’ cried Margery in terror. 
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**Stay where you are! I don’t know. Some- 
thing is wrong out there,’’ answered Harriet, 
hurriedly pulling on her skirt. ‘‘Dress your- 
selves. We don’t know what—oh, look out!’’ 

Something struck the tent a terrific blow, fol- 
lowed by a series of snorts and squeals. The 
tent began to waver. 

‘¢Tt’s falling!’’ cried Miss Elting Snel 

**Get to the other side,’’ shouted Harriet Bur- 
rell, herself leaping to the right-hand side of the! 
tent in a single bound. Her companions fell, 
rather than sprang, aside. They were none too 
soon as it was, for the tent swayed, then lurched 
to the right, collapsing over the heads of the 
Meadow-Brook Girls amid the continued snorts 
of horses near at hand, accompanied by the 
sound of beating hoofs and the shouts of the two 
men at the other side of the camp. 


CHAPTER VIII 
ORAZY JANH’s ‘‘¥inp’’ 

OMMY, having been unable to free herself 
from her blanket, had rolled over and 
over until she reached the opposite side 

of the tent. Margery Brown, not having got 


out of the way, had been hit on the head by a 
tent-pole, which knocked her down and so dazed 


her for ake ‘inoment that she tay ae ag 
rae where she had fallen. _ 

Of this Harriet and Miss. Elting were un- 
aware. Their efforts were directed toward get-— i 
ting out of the tent to learn what had occurred. 

es ‘They could hear the canvas ripping; and the 

nog: noise of the floundering horses just outside was 

still going on. Together the two women fought 

ec their way out from under the canvas. 

Catch ’em! Catch ’em!’’ Jim was’ yelling 

at the top of his voice. “<The horses are get- 
ting away!”’’ 

‘‘Yes, and they have taken a good BAe of ae! 
tent with them,’ called Harriet. 

The men had halted, not knowing whether 

they should proceed or not. 

. — Come on! come on!’’ cried Miss Elting.. She > 

ee could not see the horses, but she could hear | 

_ them crashing through the bushes whinnying in © 
terror. There was something sinister in this — 
sudden outbreak, something that neither Miss — 

Hiting nor Harriet Burrell understood. Jane, 

having crawled from beneath the over 

tent, came running to them. 

‘¢What a mess!’’ she cried in dismay. ‘‘I fost 
as though I had been in a railroad. wreck. What 
was it?”’ 

‘<The horses,’’ answered Harriet. 
“Ts that all? Didn’t anything fall on us?”’ 
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‘‘T think we had a narrow escape from being 
trampled by the horses.”’ 

The guide came running to them. 

‘Was any one hurt? What, the tent down?’’ 

“‘Yes. The animals ran into it and tore it 
_down,’’ replied the guardian. ‘‘I don’t under- 
stand it at all. Do you, Mr. Grubb?”’ 

‘‘T swum, I don’t!’’ he exploded. ‘‘Bun into 
the tent? Why should they do that?’’ 

‘‘They must have been terribly frightened,’’ 
averred Jane McCarthy. ‘‘Now, what could 
have frightened a pair of horses enough to 
make them so blind they couldn’t see a tent? 
Will you tell me that?’’ 

The guide kicked the embers of the campfire, 
and piled on some light wood. At this juncture 
Hazel came out, leading Margery, who had both 
hands pressed to her head. 

‘Something fell on her head,’’ explained Ha- 
zel, . 

Miss Elting took Margery to the fire and 
made her sit down. Margery had no need to be 
urged. She sat down, all in a heap, and would 
have toppled over had not the guardian held her 
up. A lump as large as a horse chestnut had 
risen on the stout girl’s head. 

“‘Oh, my dear! You did get a bump, didn’t 
you?’’ cried the guardian. ‘‘Sit right where 
you are. I will bring some liniment. Fortu- 


ligtely, the ean: is Sank One Mr. Grubb: won nt 
you please see what you can do with the Ves 
T fear it is seriously damaged.”’ 

“T want to look at those aes first, if you 
can wait a minute.”’ » ; 

Miss Elting nodded, then. hurried to the pol se 
lapsed tent, under which she burrowed and 
groped about in the dark in search of her medi- : 
eine kit, which she oy found and brought to 
the fircnide. Margery’s swollen head was 
treated until the soreness had become eased a 
little. Harriet and Jane supported her to a 
blanket that they had brought from the tent, 
and, after tucking her in, left the unfortunate — 
Margery to doze and rest. Tommy crept over : 
and kissed her on the forehead. oe 
_ Tm tho thorry, Buthter,’’ she whispered ; 
sympathetically. ‘‘I withh it might have been — 
me who got the bump on the head. But never 
mind; you will be better pretty thoon. Don’t — 
you think tho?’’ ee 
- Margery’s answer was a moan. Tommy crept — 
away with a troubled look in her eyes. 

‘‘The horses broke their halters,’’ Janus was 
saying as Tommy joined her companions. 
‘‘Can’t understand what skeered them into © 
doing that. Jim must be having a chase, or he’d_ 
have been back before this. Want to quit?’’ 
~ Certainly not,’’ answered Miss Elting with 


i Cai have been a ae or eee 
1 Doesn + take much to startle a horse when he’s 
asleep. I’ve known a partridge to fly up before 
oa sleeping horse and cause the animal to break 
away and rip ia up generally. You! ‘ll find, : 


“That would be strange, decd ”? answered _ 
Miss Elting. ‘‘How many legs do birds ordi- 
narily have?”’ a 
_ Tommy flushed. : San 
That ith tho. I wath thinking a pivd had ae 
: four legs, jutht like a table.’’ | eb. 
_ Margery groaned. S 
“Oh! Are you feeling ban again, dear?’’ a 
called Miss Elting. i ‘ rae 
: ‘¢Ves.?? sty : ae SC 
What is it? Does your head pain you?’’ 
questioned the guardian. 
“No, it’s Tommy. She gives me a pain. a . 
Mommy; come help us put up the tent,’’ hae 
urged Harriet. ‘‘Maybe it will fall on your 
head next. That will make Mangory feel well Ne 
again, won’t it, dearie?”’ pa 
Margery, in a weak voice, agreed that it 


would ‘Tommy: retorted thal she didn’t care” 
, of it did. | 
. The tent was sound to have been quite badly 
; torn. The hoofs of the horses had left ereat 
3 rents in it. After examining the canvas it was 
a decided not to try to repair it that night, but to 
leave it as it was until morning, when the girls | 
- would be better able to see what they were i 
doing. 
They had once more raised the tent, hie 
een obliged to cut one new pole, when Jim re-— 
turned leading the horses. They were very ner-_ 
vous and kept tossing their heads, rearing and — 
plunging at the slightest unusual sound. 
Something wrong with them. I don’t know 
what it is,’’ he said, in answer to po guide’s — 
glance of inquiry. 

“Lead ’em up here. Well, Tiswum!”” 

_ ‘“Wha—at is it???’ demanded Margery, sitting 
up. 

‘Look at that, will ye?’’ 
ae The girls got as close to the animals as was | 
prudent. Janus parted the hair on the hip of - 
j ae one horse and pointed to a small wound. i) 
other horse bore a similar wound. 

Oh, they have hurt themselves. isn MAG tal) 

ae bad??? sympathized Hazel. 

Hurt themselves!’’ exploded the guide. 
“‘Those wounds were made with some sharp in- 
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strument, maybe a knife. I don’t knew. Now, 
‘ean you blame them for running away and tak- 
ing the tent down? This business is moving 
too fast! What are we going to do?’’ 

‘‘You are the guide, sir. You are tke respon- 
sible head of the party,’’ replied Miss Eilting. 

‘*T thought I was, too. But, swum! I don’t . 
know which from t’other any more. Jim, what 
do you think about that?’’ pointing a finger at 
the horses and indicating their wounded hips. 
“<Did they get them themselves, or did somebody 
do it to them? I can’t make up my mind.’’ 

‘‘Some one did it, Jan. The hosses never did 
that themselves.”’ 

‘‘But how could they?’’ 

‘‘Maybe tied a knife to a long stick. Didn’t 
mean to do any serious work or would have cut 
deeper. Just went through the skin, that’s all, 
but enough to set the critters crazy. See any 
one about these parts?’’ questioned the driver, 
turning to the girls. 

‘‘No, sir. We were under the tent. We saw 
nothing,’’ answered Harriet. ‘‘TI think it must 
have been the squealing of the horses that 
awakened us. The next we knew we were being 
trampled on and the tent was down about our 
ears. Have you looked about here carefully, 
Mr. Grubb?’’ 

‘‘Wor what?’’ returned Janus quickly. 


. ) Sinopkth. 
7 -“Pghaw!?? 
_ “TY mean have you looked where the horses 
were tied,’ explained Harriet. ‘‘You did ex- 
amine the halters. You say they were broken, 
not cut. I think we should look further.”’ a 
“Ves, I agree with Harriet that we ought | 
Were make a careful search of the ground about a 
the camp,’’ said Miss Elting. ‘‘We can-_ 
not afford to miss opportunities that might 
solve this mystery. I wish you and the driver 
would make a start,’’ she urged. 

‘“‘Allright. Where’s the lantern?’ demanded 
Janus. 

““Tt went down with the bridge,’’ Harriet in- 
formed him. ‘‘We have another, a smaller one, 
but I hardly think it will be of much use for our 
purpose. I7ll tell you what. Why not use some 
of the dry pitch pine roots that you gathered?’’ 
suggested Harriet. ‘‘They are ready to burn 

and will make excellent torches. We have plenty 

of kindling wood without them.”’ 

6 An excellent idea,’’ approved the guardian. 
Janus glanced at Jim and nodded. ‘‘I told 

you so,’’ chuckled the guide. ‘‘I knew she could 

Pas suggest something.’ 

- Janus gathered up some roots, whittling one 

end of each stick into a sunflower-like bunch of 

‘shavings. These ends he lighted, whereat the 


Tomy replied pertly. 
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torches flared up into flickering, smoking flames. 
The guide led the way, followed by the entire 
Meadow-Brook party, Margery Brown having 
become so interested as to forget her troubles 
for the moment, though the lump on her head 
was still large and painful. 

Just before reaching the trees where the 
horses had been tied, Miss Elting suggested 
that all save the guide and Harriet stop where 
they were. 

‘“‘Tf so many of us go forward we shall not 
only be likely to miss any clues there are, but 
perhaps destroy them altogether. I have an 
idea that we are going to find something that 
will enlighten us,’’ she added. 

““That’s good, common sense,’’ agreed the 
guide, nodding his approval. 

. Ts there anything you wish us to do, Mr. 

Grubb?’’ asked Miss Elting. 

- €Jittle Brownie is the pilot,’’ replied Janus 
jocularly, waving a hand in Harriet Burrell’s 
direction. ‘‘ Whatever she suggests, we will do. 
We can’t do any better than to follow her lead.’’ 

Harriet’s cheeks flushed. She had taken a 
torch and began slowly to circle the trees 
to which the horses had been tied upon arriv- 
ing at the camp site. At first her circle was a 
wide one, Janus following her example by be- 
ginning well out beyond the trees. Harriet’s 


3 s yeeping from ane a Side, Hie foreh Seneee aul 
“ suming a crouching position with head. well low- 
ered, body bent almost double. 
“Nook: out!’ shouted Tommy, as Harriet ‘a 
2 came abreast of her party. oe 
 &Wha—at??? Harriet straightened up 
_ sharply.. ‘‘What is it?”’ 
“Vou will burn 7 poke if you don’t look 
Xi ae 99 ae 
BPO, foes yr Bact laughed merrily. / ‘Is 
oo, that all??? 
“Twas thinking the same thing,” diiekiog | fi 
the guide. ‘‘Wish I could bend over like that. ; 
. But don’t bother us, little cne. This is our busy _ 
night, and right serious business it is, toot 
_ The laughter disappeared from his face and — 
Janus bent low to his task. 
~The others of the party had either seated . 
themselves on the ground or leaned against — 
trees. They chatted while the guide and Har- 
- riet Burrell sought for the true trail, but it was” 
not very encouraging work. { 
-“The two torches flickered and smoked vei 
now and then becoming mere glows like distant _ 
lamps in a fog, as the bearer slipped behind a 
tree or was masked by an intervening growth of © 
bushes whose foliage was very thick and dense. 
» “Oh, Mr. Grubb, who of our party has 
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brass-headed tacks in his boot heels?’’ called 
Harriet. 

“‘T have. Why?’’ 

‘‘T found a heel mark that gave me that im- 
pression,’’ answered Harriet laughingly. 

‘Well, I swum!’ 

“It was a guess about their being brass- 
headed, though,’’ she admitted. 

‘¢You would have made a prize sheriff, Little 
Brownie,’’ declared the guide, gazing at her 
admiringly. ‘‘If I’d had you to nose the trail 
when I was after Red Tacy and Charlie Valdes 
it wouldn’t have taken me a matter of two 
months to get them.’’ 

‘“Who are they?’’ 

‘‘A couple of outlaws who turned things up- | 
side down in these hills some years ago. But I 
got them both. They are serving terms up 
at Concord now. Find anything?”’ 

‘“No, sir.”’ 

The circles were steadily narrowing, though 
the man and the girl were working slowly and 
deliberately, really covering the ground by 
inches, so thorough was their search for clues 
of the supposed night visitors. No spot of the 
size of a hand escaped the keen scrutiny of one 
or the other of them. They could not have an- 
swered had they been asked what particular 
thing they had hoped to find, but in some vague 


sow 


way each felt dial a he to the A ystery would 
be turned up ag a result of their search. If a ee 
~ person had stolen into camp under cover of the — 


night, wounding and stampeding the horses, it 


was probable that footprints or other evidences _ 


of his presence had been left behind, a tell- 
tale clue to the recent visitor. As yet, not 


a single trace had been found by the searchers. 


They continued with their work until they © 
finally brought up facing each other in front of 
the trees to which the broken ends of the halters 
were still tied. 

Harriet glanced up into the perplexed face _ 
of the guide and laughed. Janus gave back a — 
glum look and muttered, ‘‘I swum!”’ 

‘‘Have you two sleuths finished your work?’’ 
called Crazy Jane. _ 

“Tt certainly looks as though we had,’’ re- 
plied Harriet. ‘‘What do you think, Mr. 
Grubb?’’ 

‘<T reckon we’re beaten.’’ 

“‘Yes. We haven’t found a clue of any con- 
sequence. Perhaps we have imagined too much, 
but I do not think so.’’ : 

‘Give me a torch; it’s my turn now. Let’s 
see what Crazy Jane can find,’’ said Jane Me- 
Carthy. ‘‘My grandfather was the champion 


- shamrock hunter of the Emerald Isle, and my 
-Dad says I’m a pocket edition of my grand- 


AD 2) : 
y } 
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father. Just watch me while I show you a few 
things.’’ 

Harriet handed her torch to Jane, and, walk- 
ing over, sat down by Miss Hlting. 

‘Did you really fail for once, Harriet?’’ ques- 
tioned the guardian in a teasing voice. She un- 
derstood Harriet’s peculiarities, knowing that 
the girl was not given to talking when there was 
real or fancied reason why she should not. 

“‘T should say I did; that is, I did not dis- 
cover anything that I could feel certain about. 
But some one has been~here. There. was just 
one footprint in a bit of soft dirt, but some one 
had most provokingly stepped on it, nearly ob- 
literating it. From what I could make out of 
the original footprint it wasn’t made by any of 
our party. That is all I found, but enough to 
verify our suspicions. Where is Jane going?’’ 

Jane McCarthy was moving away from camp, 
apparently following the trail made by the party 
when they came up from the river to make camp 
among the trees. ? 

‘‘That’s a good idea, too,’’ she added approv- 
ingly, instantly catching the significance of 
Jane’s action. ‘‘I never thought of trying it.’’ 

“‘T don’t know just what you mean, but any- 
thing not thought of by you I shouldn’t con- 
sider worth bothering about.’’ Miss EHlting 
laughed softly, patting the brown head beside 


handed like yourself, T’ll warrant.’’ 


[Da Not be too certain of that. < On the con.) 


i aes Jane has discovered something.’’ : 
_ “Why do you think that??? See 


“There! ahs is ee ae and empty: 


‘‘T can tell by the swing of her shoulders. : iy 


Miss Elting, Crazy Jane has beaten us all; you 


“see if she hasnt Hoo-e-e-e!?? 


“Jane! Oh, Jane! Did you aut tomes 


thing?” cried Ween in a shrill, high-pitched us 


voice that Margery declared might have been — 


heard a mile away. ‘‘What did you find??? 


‘“‘Did I find thomething?’’ mimicked Jane. , a 
‘Does Crazy Jane McCarthy ever fail to get 


what she goes after? Yes, I did find something; 


something, too, that will make you girls open 
-. your eyes. And you too, Mr. Grubb! Sh-h-! 


Not a word,’’ she warned dramatically. ‘‘Come 


over by the campfire, where we can see, and I’ll ~ 
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show you all 
‘“‘Thomething,’’ finished Tommy. Thompson. 
‘Yes, ‘thomething,’’’ answered Jane with a 
nod, then hurried.toward the camp. Her com- 


anions raced after her, Janus Grubb bringing 


up the rear in long strides, the fingers of one 
hand clutched in his abundant whiskers. Jim 
stood gazing after them, his underjaw droop- 
ing. Jim hadn’t yet quite come to an under- 
standing of this most unusual company. He 
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stood there wondering until the girls had passed 
out of his sight, after which the driver, with 
hands thrust deep in his pockets, walked slowly 
eampward, trying to make up his mind what 
had happened. 


CHAPTER IX 
SCALING THE HIGH CLIFFS 


é¢ IT down, darlin’s,’? commanded Jane, 
after the eager girls had reached their 
campfire. ‘‘Sit down and make your- 
selves comfortable.?’ 

‘‘Hor goodness’ sake, tell us!?’ exclaimed 
Margery. ‘‘Can’t you see we are all just per- 
ishing with curiosity ?’’ 

““Veth. I’m motht thuffocated from holding 
my breath,’’ declared Tommy. ‘‘But Buthter 
ith thuffocated becauthe she ith tho fat. Don’t 
you think it ith awful to be tho fat, Mr. Jan- 
uth??? She gazed, in apparent unblinking in- 
nocence, at the solemn-faced guide, who an- 
swered with twinkling eyes. 

**T dunno, Miss. I never was fat. Never had 
time to eat enough to make me fat.’” 

‘‘That ith too bad,’? answered Tommy sym- 
pathetically. | 

*‘Come, come, Jane, don’t keep us in sus- 


ns “What did you find, or det you: find 2 
i anything at all?’? urged Miss Elting, a 
=a. Don't werry. I made a find, but you never 
a could guess, if you lived a thousand years, what 


. _ Nor could Harriet, as sharp as she is. Now, 


Pe knew i funny you all look! I found an old 
_ pair of specs—spectacles. I fooled you that 


I found. I couldn’t have guessed it either. . 


listen, darlin’s. I found—I found—oh, if you 


time, didn’t I?’ she chuckled, hugging herself _ 


delightediy. ‘‘You thought it was Sui neat 
wonderful.’’ | 
‘Oh, fudge!’’ said Margery disgustedly. iit 
— might ice known you weren’t in earnest.’” 

‘‘T call that real mean of you, Jane,’’ pouted 
Hazel Holland, 

Miss Elting laughed tolerantly, nodding at 
Harriet as though to say, ‘‘I told you so.’? But 
Harriet’s gaze was fixed on Crazy Jane’s face. 
Harriet knew very well that there was some- 
_ thing more to be said; that Jane really had 
made an important discovery, and that, after 
- having teased her companions to her satisfac- 
tion, she would tell them the rest of the story. 
_- ‘Spectacles were made to assist people in 
se seeing. Suppose you tet us see, Jane,’’ Uy 
ae gested Harriet. bs 
“Now, now, Bright Eyes, don’t be hasty, " 
chided Jane. ‘‘Do you really wish to see??? 
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Harriet yawned as though completely indif- 
ferent. 

‘“‘T’am not so curious over your discovery 
that I cannot wait until morning to hear about 
it. I’m sleepy and I am going to bed, provided 
I can find one,’’ she replied, rising and stretch- 
ing herself indolently. ‘‘Good night, Jane.”’ 

‘““Wait!’? Jane knew that Harriet meant ex- 
actly what she said. She knew that it was time 
to stop trifling and to explain. ‘‘If you must 
see them, here they are.’’ She drew the ‘‘specs”’ 
from a pocket in her skirt, holding them at 
arm’s-length suspended from a string that the 
wearer had fastened to them to keep the glasses 
over his eyes. 

Harriet and Miss Elting uttered an ‘‘Oh!”’ 

_ “T thought you would say something when 
you saw them,’’ chuckled Jane. Her face was 
flushed; her eyes sparkled triumphantly. 

“‘Huh! Goggles!’’ grunted Janus. 

“‘You have guessed it the first time,’’ cried 
Jane. 

“‘Green goggles! Do you see that, girls?’’ 
eried Harriet excitedly. 

“They are, indeed,’’ breathed the guardian. 

“‘Well, I swum! Where’d you find them??? 
uestioned the guide, interested, but failing to 


eatch the real significance of Jane McCarthy’s 
discovery. 


ta “Green goggles!” cried Harriet excitedly. 


8 Se 
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**Qh-h-h-h!’’ chorused the Meadow-Brook 
Girls. 

‘*And I believe they are the very same,’’ de- 
elared Harriet, nodding thoughtfully over the 
goggles, which she had taken from Jane’s hand. 
“‘You certainly have made a find. I think we 
are beginning to understand, Miss Elting.’’ 

““Yes. Mr. Grubb does not, though.’’ AZ 

“<Some one dropped them; I understand that 
well enough. But the spectacles themselves 
don’t tell us who the fellow is by a long shot. 
IT know you ladies have discovered something 
about the ‘specs’ and I’d like pretty well to 
hear what it is.”’ 

‘“You are wrong in one way, Mr. Grubb. 
These goggles do tell us who dropped them, if 
our surmises are correct.’’ 

““You don’t say?’’ 

““Yes.. Do you recall the little experience we 
had on the station platform at Compton on the 
evening of our arrival?’’ 

‘You mean about the fellow who tried to 
make you believe he was I?’’ 

““Yes. But perhaps you have forgotten our 
telling you that the man wore goggies?’’ 

‘Well, I swum!’’ Janus stroked his whisk- 
ers nervously. 

‘‘Yeth. .Tho did Harriet. And thhe got 
wet,’’ observed Tommy flippantly. 
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‘“‘Later on that same evening,’’ continued 
Miss Elting, ‘‘we saw the man again on the 
porch at the post-office. You remember how you 
and Harriet hurried down the steps after him. 
As he stood with his back to the window she had 
discovered that the goggles were green. These 
may or may not be the identical goggles, but I 
believe they are.’’ 

**T haven’t the least doubt of it,’’ interjected 
Harriet. ‘‘These have a white cord on them, 
as you can see. So did those worn by the man 
that night.’’ 

*‘T saw the fellow you mean,’’ interposed 
Jim. ‘‘I wondered who. he was. I was at the 
station to see if your party had come in. This 
fellow was keeping out of sight a good deal, but 
I plainly saw the specs on him. Then I. didn’t 
see him any more. He must have hit the trail 
up the mountain.’’ 

‘‘Well, I swum!’’ repeated Janus. 

‘*T think you ought to compel the authorities 
to do something when you get back to Comp- 
ton,’’ said the guardian. ‘‘I believe this man 
of the goggles is determined to wreak. venge- 
ance on us, and for some reason that we know 
nothing about.’’ 

“‘T have it!’ cried Harriet excitedly. ‘‘Now 
IT know who that man who called on yon re- 
minded me of. Collins was the man of the 


_ green goggles. Oh, why didn’t I think of it be- 
fore??? —. 
: ‘But Mr. Collins wore a beard; the other 
wee ‘man did not,’’ objected Miss Bltine. ; 
“TT can’t help it. They were one and the _ 
game. Does that help you any, Mr. Grubb??? 
‘The guide shook his head. 
Tell them all about it when you eget back ny 
Jim. The sheriff’ll run the fellow down. I 


shouldn’t be surprised if the sheriff came out 


here. Yon tell him where we are going. You 
better get started now. No need to wait till 
morning. You young ladies turn in. I shall 
_keep watch during the rest of the night. I take 
no more chances. It is time for something to © 
be done, rather than to wait till it’s too late.” _ 
‘‘T agree with you,’’ answered the guardian, 
emphasizing her conclusion with an emphatic 
nod. ‘‘Now, girls, go to bed, as Mr. Grubb sug- 
gests. I shall be with you in a few moments. 
We must get as early a start as possible.’’ 
‘‘Yes, the trouble begins in the morning,’’ 
agreed Janus. ‘‘But I reckon the young ladies 
are good for it. They are pretty well seasoned, 
but they will find themselves snovoughly fagged 
before to-morrow night.’’ 
It was not long afterward that the girls were 
sound asleep, not to be awakened until an hour 
after daylight. When they emerged from their 
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torn tent they were greeted by the welcome 
odors of breakfast, which the guide now had 
ready to serve. After breakfast began the hard 
climb up the mountain, but the’‘Meadow-Brook 
Girls approached it joyously. It was worth 
while because they were accomplishing some- 
thing. Packs were made ready immediately 
after breakfast. Fairly staggering under their 
burdens, the party set out up a very fair pack 
trail, a short cut to the Shelter, part way up the 
side of Mount Chocorua. 

The Shelter was reached about the middle of 
the forenoon. The girls dropped their burdens - 
and threw themselves down, breathing hard, 
with flushed faces and bright eyes. Even Mar- 
gery seemed to be taking a real interest in life, 
though she had complained a little of the bump 
on her head, which was even more tender than 
it had been the previous night after she had 
been hit by the tent pole. 

‘“No time to waste. You young ladies get the 
luncheon ready while I am fixing the packs,’’ 
called the guide. ‘‘We must reach the Sokoki 
Leap before night, or we shan’t have a good 
place to sleep. [ am going to leave a good part 
of the equipment here. We will pick it up on 
our way down to-morrow afternoon.”’ : 

The girls dragged themselves to their feet 
and began preparing the light luncheon that 


if 
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they had decided upon. It would not be wise to 
eat a heavy meal now, with the work of the af- 
ternoon before them. In the meantime Mr. 
Grubb assorted their belongings into neat 
packs. They were bacon, rice and flour, coffee 
and a little corn meal, together with seasonings 
and butter, with a small bag of sugar and a can 
of condensed milk. One tin plate apiece and 
‘fone to grow on,’’ a spoon, a knife and a fork 
for each member of the party, one frying-pan, 
a coffee pot and a tin.cup apiece, made up the 
bulk of their equipment. In addition to this a 
belt-hatchet was worn by each member of the 
party, the guide carrying long, slender but 
strong ropes that would be needed if difficult 
climbs were attempted. Janus ceased his la- 
bors long enough to drink a cup of coffee and 
eat some biscuit. He told the girls to leave out 
enough bacon for the entire party for two 
meals, figuring for three thin slices apiece to the 
meal. Margery demurred at being limited to 
three thin slices of bacon. She declared she 
should perish of hunger. 

After luncheon the girls repaired to the hut 
to make ready for their climb. 

‘‘Now, girls,’? began Miss Hlting, ‘‘before 
starting I wish to caution you that you must 
obey the guide. He understands mountain- 
climbing. I have done a little climbing but not 
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enough to qualify as an expert. And, remem- 
ber, no pranks while we are climbing; a single 
slip might result seriously for all of us. Which 
way do we go, Mr. Grubb?’’ 

‘¢Around back of the Shelter. There is an 
easy trail leading up to the top, but that isn’t 
the way you want to go. You want to climb. 
You shall. Have you your belts on?’’ He 
glanced over the girls critically. ‘‘ All right,’’ 
he added, ‘‘follow me.’’ | 

Janus led the way around a rear corner of 
the Shelter, after having labeled and stowed 
their packs in the hut. He said they would be 
perfectly safe there, that no one would disturb 
them. But the girls were rather amazed when, 
instead of beginning to climb up, the guide 
started down a sharp incline, calling to his 
charges to follow. 

“‘Thith ithn’t up,’’ cried Tommy. 

‘We have to go through this gully first of 
all, then we begin going up,’’ he explained. 

The couloir proved to be something of a hard 
proposition right at the beginning. Jagged 
rocks, sudden narrow miniature gullies, bushes 
with sharp thorns, slippery, treacherous shale, 
made the descent a trying one. Once Margery 
lost her footing on one of these shale shelfs. 
She fell flat on her back and slid screaming a 
full twenty yards, shooting out on a grassy 


_ slope little ie worse fon ne slide except that 
she had been badly frightened. 

- Tommy was delighted. veg 
 Wouldn’t Buthter make a fine toboggan?” te 
|! she laughed. — 
be Reaching the Boron of the gully, a fee 
_-‘ Marrow crevasse in the mountain, they began — 
_ the real ascent. Up and up they went, now and 
- then lying against a rock, to which they clung, 
out of breath from their exertions, their faces 
flushed and warm. Far above them Janus” 
pointed out a little projection of rock | that 
seemed no larger than a human hand. ne 

“That,” said the guide, ‘‘is where we camp bees 
"to-night. ” i 

“Thave me!?? wailed ey 

‘“‘Keep going. We must reach the Sokoki 
Leap before dark,’’ urged Janus. And far up 
there on the mountainside the Meadow-Brook 
Girls fixed their gaze on the bit of rock that was 
to be their sleeping place, and where they were 
to spend a nee more full of interest than they 
dreamed. 


a 


CHAPTER X 
A SLIPPERY CLIMB 


OR a few moments after the guide’s ulti- 
matum they plodded patiently along. 
No one noticed that the sky was cloudy 


until a shower of cold raindrops smote them in _ 


the face. Tommy and Margery cried out in 
alarm. 

‘¢Climb!’’ shouted the guide. ‘‘You’ve got to 
keep going. It isn’t going to rain much. Just 
that one little cloud overhead.”’ 

But the cloud, though small, held a deluge of 


water which was poured directly down into the. 


faces and over the heads of the Meadow-Brook 
- Girls, drenching them. Furthermore, the water 
made the rocks so slippery that it became diffi- 
cult for one to take a safe hold with either hands 
or feet. Progress became more slow, the ascent 
more difficult. 

Janus proved himself a master in the art of 
climbing. The girls met with only one really 
dangerous situation during that afternoon’s 
climb. That was when they came to a place 
where there were steep slabs of granite with 
no hand-holds. Over them the girls were 
obliged to pass with scarcely a foothold, what 


ar 


240 LOT them to reach. The life line here came ae 
use for the first time. The guide crawled over — 
_ the rocks, taking one end of the line with him; 
_ then the girls, one by one, crept after him, cling- 
ing to the line, every step being made ee ex- 

_ treme caution, for a slip would have meant a — 
- drop of about thirty feet and a landing on 
sharp, jagged rocks. It would not have been a 
long fall, but the landing was another matter. — 

l _ Then, at the end, there was another difficulty. _ 
_ _ Here they had to work their way around a cor- _ 
ner. Only one could move at a time, the others — 
Seo holding on tightly until she had reached a place 
ta where she, in turn, could brace herself while the 
next one méved up; and so on until all had 
passed the bulging rock that had seemed to bar — 
their passage absolutely. 
“«Bine !?? approved the guide. ‘‘You did it © 

like veteran climbers.’’ os 
‘Where ith the camp?’’ wailed Tommy. “‘I | 
can’t go another thtep. I’m finithed.’’ ie 
‘‘Rest a few moments,’’ directed the guide. 

_ The shower is ended,’’ announced Miss El 4 
ting. | 
“Tet it rain some more,’’ declared Jane Mc- — 
Carthy sturdily. ‘‘We can’t get any wetter and — 
the rain will help to cool us off. It doesn’t seem 


to be far to the camping place.’’ 
| 


e a zig-zag course, you ae anal the gids 
Janus waved his hand as a signal for them to 
start. Once more they took up the weary climb, 
. crawling from rock to rock, slowly getting 
higher and higher, but at no time in danger of a 
long fall. The experience of a really perilous 
climb lay ahead of them for another day. 
Twilight was just settling over the upper 


ag the ravines darkness already arene 
— “You will all wait here while I crawl around 
and get to the shelf. I think some of you may 


have to be hauled up,’’ decided the guide. The 
: - girls gazed up a sharply sloping slab of granite, 
_ fully twenty feet long. It followed a diagonal 
course, the top of it being some rods from the 
shelf where they were to make camp. But, 
- reaching the top, they would be able to crawl 
_along until they made the shelf, the only level 
“spot between themselves and the very top of 
-Mount Chocorua. 

Janus disappeared from view to the left, ap- 
pearing twenty minutes later at the top of the 
_ long, smooth slab. He held a coil of mre in his 
hands. 

“Took out below,’’ he called, sending We coil 
. - shooting down the slab of granite. ‘‘By taking 


| hold of be rape, ae anand a eke a he 
proper angle, you mountain climbers ought to 

_ be able to walk right up. [Who is coming first?” 

es Mith Elting go, tho we can laugh at © 
her,’’ suggested Tommy teasingly. aaa won't 
ene if we laugh.’’ 7 we 
Poet es Dol? giggled Margery. | 
(2. 1 shall be delighted if doing so will furniall 
you any amusement,’’ answered the guardian 
calmly; ‘‘that is, Cede you send Margery — 
next, then Grace, and so on.”’ 
Harrict promised to see that the order was 
followed out as suggested. Miss Elting glanced | 
up the sloping rock, took the line firmly in her — 
hand, then waved a good-bye to the girls. She | 
stepped cautiously to the rock, braced first one _ 
foot then the other, and leaned back until her 
weight was directed in the right way. She then 
began walking up the rock, hand over hand, 
with an ease that amazed the Meadow-Brook 
_ Girls. Janus reached over and took firm hold 
of the guardian’s arm for the last step to in- 
sure her safety. 

“‘T haven’t heard any one aah down there, 
-_-_ girls,’’ called the guardian, presenting a smiling 
face to them. ‘‘You next, Margery. I hope you 
ean climb up as easily,’’ 

ae ‘Why, I didn’t think it would be SO easy. 
‘Of course I can do it. Tommy, you watch me 


\ 


i be your turn ee ey | a 
 £*Veth,’’ observed Tommy, waking igo pce 
as she bacent Crazy Jane’s laughing eyes fixed ee 
upon her. ae 
; Margery took hold of the rope, meanwhile — 
gazing up the slippery slope. Her courage 
failed her for the moment; then, as the mem- 
_ ory of the guardian’s easy ascent came to her, — 
- she nodded ee and began the Bebe 
-elimb. 
‘‘Lean well back,’’ called Harriet. . 
‘Hold -fatht, girlth,’’ cried Tommy. CELE 
‘Buthter fallth there will be an earthquake. 1 
: thouldn’t be thurprithed if the whole mountain 
fell in.”’ rites 
Keep still, you make nib toreoua? rebuked 
Margery irritably. ‘‘Isn’t it hard enough to- 
climb this skating rink without being bothered 
_ by you?” | 
Tn her irritation ee forgot to lean 
back. She began to lean forward to assist ler- 
self, believing perhaps she could make more 
rapid headway in the latter position, at the ~ 
same time finding fault with the girls for mak- 
ing fun of her. © 
‘*Lean back!’? came the warning shout ehh 
above and below. But the warning was not 
heeded in time. Margery Brown’s feet slipped. 


enough Ne Coens striking hey nose against the — 
hard rock with such force that it seemed to the e 
girls that it must have been driven into her 
_ face. 

Lean back, Buthter!’’ shouted Torii this 
time in all seriousness. ne 
Instead of leaning back, Buster slipped back, | 
landing at the foot of an incline a sobbing, 
~ gereaming heap. Harriet and Jane sprang for- 
ward, gathering up the unfortunate girl in their — 
arms. Margery’s face was covered with blood. 
- The blood was still streaming from her injured 

nose. ; ea 

“Oh, get some water, ”? eried Hazel. - 

“<There is none to be had here,’’ answered 
Harriet. ‘Does your nose hurt you much, 
Margery?’’ . 

“‘Oh, ye—ye—yes,’’ sobbed the el “My 
nose is broken. Oh, what shall I do? What 
shall I do?’’ 

‘““Wait!’’ Harriet tied the end of the rope to 
the back of Buster’s belt. ‘‘We will let them 
pull youup. I think Mr. Grubb will know where 
to find water up there.’’ 

“‘T don’t want to go up,’’ protested Margery. 


Jane was now mopping the blood from Mar- , 


_ gery’s swollen face. 
-“Tthn’t it too bad that Buthter ith tho awk- 


‘ward, Hd oe Tommy ir ina 5 dr nipatuntie ioe! Bes ie 
don’t think thhe will ever reach the top of the 

mountain. ee 
_ “Take her away! Take her pane screamed. 


‘ Be off with Bee | ordered Tare! 
Se have about as much SypaHe as these 


“Ts Margery seriously hurt??? eilted the 
guardian. 4 
_ Yeth. Thhe thkinned her nothe,’’ Tommy : 

informed her. ‘‘I gueth thhe will be all right, 
after thhe hath grown thome new thkin.’”?” > 
Pull up, please,’’ called Harriet. ‘‘Mar- 
gery, lean forward this time and keep your 
hands at your sides. That is the way. Mr. 
_ Grubb will have you up there in no time. 

Tommy, I am ashamed of you for making fun 
_of Margery when you knew she was suffering.’’ 

“‘T wathn’t. I’m thorry that Buthter thuf- 
_ fered. I know'what it ith to thuffer. Lotth of 

painful thingth have happened to me.”’ 

‘Indeed they have, and we’ve all heard about 
them, too,’’ said Jane sarcastically, 

‘See how nicely Margery is going up. That | 
_ is the way we shall send you up, Jane dear,’’ 
_ said Harriet, with a mischievous twinkle in her 


eyes. 


‘You will not!’? retorted Crazy Jane indig- 


: : tly 


“ 1 1 stay down ‘ane pad you hove he 
will. But you’re only joking and you know it.” 


“Hath Buthter broken her nothe??’ ques- — 


tioned Tommy. 
“‘T think not,” replied Miss Elting. .‘‘Come, 


get started, Tomiay. Mr. Gtubb will assist — 
you. I shall have to look after Margery’s — 


bruised face.’’ 
“T don’t need any Lathifiantiiey I gueth 


““Wait!’? commanded Jane threateningly. 


“No, I’m going. Look out! I’m coming. 


Get Buthter out of the way, pleathe.’’ 


“She doesn’t know whether she is goimg or | 
coming,’’ was Margery’s withering comment. 


“Oh, thith ith eathy,’’ declared Tommy. ‘‘ AIL 


oh, thave me!?’ 

Had not Tommy quickly raised her head she 
might have sustained a fractured skull. Her 
feet left the rock and beat a positive tattoo in 


the air. A moment more and she had managed — 
to entangle them in the rope and, powerless to 


help herself, shrieked and struggled frantically. 
‘‘Thave me, thave me! I can’t move!’’ she 
sereamed. 


i 


_ I know how to get up there by mythelf. Be- 
thideth, I don’t want to thkin my nothe.’’ 


Ries Sad oo ee Sli 


: you have to do ith to take hold of the rope with 
both handth, lean back ath if you were looking 
at a bird flying over your head and—Thave me! 


: “You can use your voice, so doe worry, ” 


jeered Margery, who had forgotten her own. es 


misfortune sufficiently to langh heartily at 
Tommy’s predicament—in fact, they were all 
laughing. It was not often that anyone got 
the better of Tommy, and now that she had 
come to grief, the entire party, not excepting 
Miss Elting, oe not resist teasing her a lit- 
tle eat 

““Thave me!’’ Tommy? S screams ee now be- 
~ come despairing wails. : 

“ Just make believe you’re wate a bird 
fly through the air,’’ was Jane’s sarcastic ad- 


vice. “Lean back and take it easy.”’ 


“We will save you, Tommy. Pull her up, Mr. 
_ Grubb,’’ urged Harriet, her Sympathy overcom- 
ing is laughter. 
PW hat, that way?”’ shetited Janus acute 
| fully. 
_ Yes, certainly.’’ 

Janus grinned, then began hauling i in on the 
rope with both hands. He did it rapidly. 
Tommy began to move up the slope, her feet 
still entangled with the rope. Janus pulled 
stolidly, paying no attention to the torrent of 
expostulations that Tommy shrieked at him. 
Her companions were shouting, cheering and 
offering aggravating suggestions to the little 
girl, Margery Brown’s voice being heard above 


he rest. It was the happiest moment she had 
es _ known since the Meadow-Brook Girls had 
_ started out to spend their vacations in the open. 
Janus was grinning almost from ear to ear. 
eon lay on her back, gazing scowlingly up 
into the grinning face of the guide. . Suddenly — 
her expression changed. A look of cunning ap- | 
Picard in her eyes. Then Tommy Thompson ~ 
turned the tables on her tantalizers in a way _ 
that set the party in a greater uproar. Janus — 
Grubb, too, ee a lesson that he did not soon 
- forget. : 


ie CHAPTER XI 


he THE TRAGEDY OF CHOCORUA 


ULL harder!’ screamed Tommy. eee 

‘I’m getting a ruthh of blood tomy | 

head. Pull fatht, Mr. Januth.”’ bee: 

This sally was greeted with another shout _ 
from the girls. Tommy, having turned her 

~ head to one side to glance up the slope, had dis- 

covered something. That something was alittle _ 

- nub or projection that protruded from the rock ~ 

directly in her path. Unless they changed her 
course she would be scraped over the projec- 
- tion, which the girl well knew would cause her 
-gome pain as well as tear her skirt. But 


ibe she called to the guide to not eae is 


little, lisping girl had evolved a plan; but, that — 
they might not suspect her of any trickery, 
_ she screamed the louder. @ 

In her quick survey of the situation Above her 
she also discovered that the upper end of the 
_ rope was tied to a rock, so that the rope could 
ie not getaway. 

 Pathter, fathter!”’ sped Tommy. 

“‘The little one is planning mischief,’’ de- 
-clared Ja ane, gazing narrowly up the slope. 
‘Yes, know. Get to one side,’’ ree vag 
- riet laughingly: 

‘‘What is it, honey?’’ whispered Jane. 

“Wait! You’ll see some fun in a moment. 
You may trust Tommy to get even every time. 

There he comes!’ 

Janus, under Tommy’s ee had leaned 
well forward. He was grinning even more 
broadly than before, pulling on the line with all 
his might, the perspiration dripping from his 
- forehead. All at once Tommy swung in the 
foot that was free and thrust it straight up the 
_ Slope. The little projection caught her foot. 
* Tommy stiffened one leg and stopped short 
with a jolt which shook her slender body. But — 
she didn’t care. 

“'Thave me!’’? howled the little, topes girl 


as 


2 


* 


what Harriet Burrell had foreseen he would do. 


Ja anus, cent off hid toes did Eenclls 


‘The guide was jerked from his feet, and, throw- | 
ing out both hands before him to protect him- 


self, went shooting down the incline headfirst. — 


‘“Grab the rope!’’ he shouted, as he pie : 
over. 
In the meantime come iues was happening 4 


Grace Thompson. No one having grabbed the 
line, she, too, shot backward head first. | 


east. fearing that the girl’s head would 
be crushed when she reached the bottom of the — 
slope, sprang forward, and, bracing herself, — 
stooped over with her hands close to the ground. . 
It all happened in a few seconds. Jane had 
barely time to collect her thoughts when Tommy _ 
was caught in Harriet’s net. Harriet had caught — 
her by the shoulders and stopped the force of | 
the slide, but in doing so she herself epee 
over backward. 

Jane uttered a war whoop. Her j Joyous shoul! 
died a sudden death when the oncoming Janus > 


collided with her, bowling Crazy Jane over. 
She quickly rolled out of the way while the 


guide continued on over the edge, tumbling | 
down a second incline to the surface of a flat 
rock about eight feet below. 

Tommy got up, gazing about her in mild 
amazement. 
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‘“‘Did thomebody fall down, Harriet?’’ she 
asked. 

‘No, somebody fell up,’’ jeered Jane. 

‘‘Look after Mr. Grubb,’’ cried the guardian; 
‘‘T fear he is hurt.’’ 

Janus pulled himself slowly to a sitting po- 
sition, and took an inventory to make sure that 
he was all there and still fastened together. For 
the moment he was not quite clear as to what 
really had occurred. When he saw the blue 
eyes of Tommy Thompson peering over at him, 
he remembered. 

‘“Oh, that ith too bad, Mr. Januth,’’ she said 
with a voice full of sympathy. ‘‘You thouldn’t 
have let go. I might have broken my prethiouth 
neck.’’ 

‘‘Let go?’’ roared the guide. ‘‘Consarn it, 
I didn’t let go! The rope pulled me over.’’ 

*‘Tthn’t that too bad? Did you hurt your- 
self?”’ 

‘No. 99 

Jane was sine on the rocks, rocking her 
body back and forth, laughing, trying to keep 
her voice within reasonable limits. 

‘“‘Are you all right, Tommy?’’ called Miss 
Elting anxiously. 

‘‘No, I’m all pulled to pietheth. ‘ Tho ith 
Januth, I’m afraid.”’ 

‘Oh, girls, what am I going to do with you? 


we Please ne It is pene « dark, and we must | 
reach the shelf,’? implored Miss Elting. 
The guide scrambled to his feet and began 
: clambering up to Miss Elting and Margery. — 
-‘Phis time Momng was directed to sit down, as 
had Margery. She did go, chuckling to her- 
‘self, and was quickly hauled to the top. Hazel | 
followed, sitting. Harriet and Jane ran ape 
with the support of the rope, and in a few mo- 
ments the entire party was together. — | 
You must follow me in single file,’ directed 
+ the guide. ‘It’s a narrow trail to the shelf, so 
no nonsense. Here, pass the rope along and 
keep a tight hold on it, every one of you.”’ oe 
They did as directed. None had any dca Wee 
to play pranks, now that they could barely see 
where they were placing their feet. The euiees 
led them safely to the shelf rock, a huge slab 
of granite as level as a house foe about thirty 
feet long and ten feet deep. At the back tow- — 
ered a solid sheet of granite for a hundred feet — 
or more, while in front the rocks dropped sheer 
for almost twice that distance. 
The girls shivered a little as they peered over 
the edge of the slab. The guide unslung a bun- 
- dle of sticks that he had gathered somewhere 1 in 
____ the vicinity and threw them down. 
Dp “Unload and get ready for grub,’’ he di- 
rected. ‘‘Here’s endugh wood for the supper 


Better eee away from he | 
“edge. There Got be any coming back, e one Lhe a 
of you falls over there.”” ae 

“Yes, girls. Keep well back. We have had Cg 
‘quite enough excitement for one afternoon’s te 
climbing. How do you feel?’’ inquired Miss El- 
ting. 

Well, Buthter hath a thore nothe,”’ an- 
-swered Tommy, speaking for her companion in 
distress. ‘‘I have thkinned thoulderth and 
_theveral bruitheth. I don’t know how Jane and ue 
_ Harriet feel.’’ Se 

‘<T feel as if I’d been run over by my own mo- ae: 
tor car,’’ decided Jane McCarthy. Ai’ 
“My arms and my feet are tired,’’ admitted f 
Harriet. ‘And, now that we have discussed 
our miseries, let’, think about supper. We be 
- shall all feel better after a good meal and a rest. : 
- Here Margery.’’ Harriet spread a blanket, 
_ which Buster welcomed by promptly crawling 
over to it and lying down. ‘‘The rock is hed 
hard,’’ she complained. 

“Never mind, dearie; we’ll pour some water 
-on it and soften it for -you,’’ comforted Jane 
McCarthy. 

“Speaking of water, that reminds me: Where 
are we to get our water for the coffee??? ques- 
tioned Harriet. ) yet 


; ‘ “There's e a pride: on ns other side of need 
rocks. — There isn’t much water in it, but I A 
reckon there will be enough for us. Never mind. _ 


Don’t you get it. Don’t you go puttering 
around where you can’t see,?? Janus warned. 

A little blaze sprang up from the pile of sticks 
he had heaped and fired with a match. The 
light from the fire soon threw the outer world © 
into black darkness. ‘They could not make it 


seem possible that there, almost within reach 


of their hands, was a precipice dropping down | 


nearly two hundred féet. © But the thought 
caused them to keep well to the rear of the shelf. 


The guide gathered the cups, and, with these - / 
and the coffee pot, went to the spring, a mere 


trickle in the rocks, where he first filled the cof+ 


fee pot, then the cups, carrying them back and 
placing them in a row against the wall. Harriet © 


put the water over the fire to boil. Miss Elting 


sliced the bacon, while Jane prepared some rice 

for boiling. The latter occupied considerable 
time in cooking and was not particularly pal- 
atable. Janus said that in the morning they 
would cook enough of it to last for a day or © 


two. 
Hazel put the bacon in the frying pan. Hach 


one, except Margery, found something to do 


and found joy in the doing despite their aches 
and pains, from which not a member of the 


Wicklow Brook pater was free villat Beers. oe 
The climbing had brought into activity little — 
used muscles, as the girls had by this time aS Ree 
covered. 
_ The supper was late that evening. Janus 1a 
- brought the small lantern. This he secured 
above their heads by thrusting a stick into a . 
erevice and suspending the lantern fromit, thus ' 
shedding a little light besides that given off by 
the campfire. The party sat down with their = | 


feet curled under them and thoroughly enjoyed — Ea 
_ the somewhat slender meal. eee 
“How good everything does taste!’? re- — 
marked Margery. 

jane averred that epee 8 Se had 
~ done her good. 

“ve been thinking about the ace dent to our 
- guide,’’ said Miss Elting. ‘I don’t know yet 
how it occurred.”’ 

“‘T caught my foot on a nub,’? Tommy in- 
formed her. ‘‘That pulled Mr. Januth down on 
hith fathe.’’ 

‘“‘Oh! I see.’’ 

Mr. Grubb regarded Tommy suspiciously. — 
Her face wore an innocent expression, but when 
Tommy winked solemnly at Harriet, Ji anus was 

enlightened. 

‘‘Well, I swum! I swum!’’ he repeated. ai 
believe you did that on purpose.”’ 


ran 


= “No, Mr. a anuth, I don’t deny it, Athk me 
and I'll tell you the truth.”’ 
“All right, Lask ye. Did ye pull me down?”’ 
“‘No, thir. You fell down, didn’t you? But 
LT let my foot catthh on a nub. I knew it would — 
pull you over. You made fatheth at me tho I 
helped you to fall down. Oh, it wath finan ee 
Tommy laughed merrily. = 
Grace Thompson! I am amazed!’ ex- 
claimed Miss Elting. 
“Tho wath Mr. Januth. But lp m thorry, 


“now. I won’t do it again, if you won’t make 


fatheth at me.’’ 'g 
“‘Well, [ swum! Shake, little pardner! You 
~ got the best of Janus a that time, but his 
time will come.”? . 
““You’ve got to. promithe, ?? insisted Tommy. 
<‘All right. I promise.’? 
“Tho do L.”? 
Peace had been declared, greatly to the re- 
lief of the rest of the party, who did not- know 


: to what lengths Tommy Thompson might goto _ 
_ pay the score she thought she had against the _ 
guide who had grinned at her on seeing her in 


an unpleasant predicament that afternoon. 
- The meal finished, Janus went away to secure 


_ fresh fuel for the fire, the girls in the meantime 


ing the plankets for the nt and clearin 
the dishes. 

“There is one advantage about. sa kind of 
living,’’ observed Hazel; ‘‘we oo not have any 
glassware to polish.’’ 

‘‘Nor silver,’’ added Margery. 

_ Janus returned with ‘an armful of wood. The 
fire was built up, flaring into the air just as 
Tommy uttered a scream. The scream was fol- 
lowed by © distant clatter. 

The girls jumped. For a second they Euousit 
Grace had fallen over, but great was their relief 
to see her standing a eee feet from the edge of 
the precipice trying to peer over. 

‘‘What is it, dear?’? called the guardian. 

@ Oh, E lotht the frying pan,’’ wailed Tommy. 
~~ What!’? shouted the girls. | 

‘<T lotht it. I did. I wath emptying it when 
it fell down. But never mind, Mr. Januth will : 
go down for it.” =) 

The girls groaned. 

‘‘Now you have done it,’’ ealutted Jane. 
‘‘Whatever are we going $6 do svithout a fry- 
ing-pan?”’ 

“T told you Mr. Januth ith going down after 

it,’’? insisted Tommy. 

‘‘No, Janus is not,’’? answered the guide. 
“There isn’t enough of that frying-pan left to 


a : 


ke grit for iddekons. Two headusa feet cond 
_ then the rocks. Well, I swum! You'll go with- — 
_ out eating to-morrow, so far as the frying-pan 
‘is concerned.”? 
a ‘‘We ought to do something to Boma for 
that,’ declared Harriet. ‘‘What shall it be, 
ae -girls?”’ 
i Oh, let her alone. Tommy will punish her- 
self if you give her time,’’ averred Margery. i 
Tommy nodded. ‘‘Yeth, leave it to me,’’ she _ 
urged. ‘‘I can take care of mythelf. Buthter — 
ith right, for once in her life. Leave it to me.’’ 
They agreed to do so. Harriet turned to 
Miss Elting. 
“You promised to tell us the legend that be- 
— longs to this shelf of rock on which we are en- 
camped. If not too long a story, will you relate — 
it now?”’ 
The girls crept to the fire, about which they 
sat in a cirele with their feet tucked under them 
in true council-fire style. 
iam ‘‘You probably have read,’’ began Miss El- 
ting, ‘‘that the Sokokis, a powerful Indian 
tribe, once held possession of these hills. Cho- 
- ‘eorua, for whom this mountain is named, was 
chief of a mighty tribe. The chief, in revenge 
for the loss of his son, who had been slain by 
the whites in battle, killed a white settler’s wife 
and child. This white man swore to have the 


— life of the powerful Chacsean Shouldering his 
gun, he followed the mountain trails for many 
days and nights. The chief knew that an aven- 
; \ ger was on his trail; his braves knew it. They 
made every effort to catch the avenging white 
man, but he was too clever for them. Yet not an 
Indian was molested. The white man wanted 
only Chocorua, and Chocorua knew it. The 
chief fled from place to place, ever pursued by 
the persistent avenger. Then, at last, the white 
man found the trail when it was hot. He fol- 
lowed the trail, and one day, when the morning 
was young, came face to face with the savage 
chief.’’ 

“‘Do you know where they met, young 
ladies?’’ interrupted Janus, who was familiar 
with the legend. 

The girls shook their heads. 

‘‘Right here where we are sitting now.’’ 

““Grathiouth!’’ muttered Tommy, a 
about her apprehensively. 

“They aren’t here now, my dear Tommy,” | 
observed Miss Elting smilingly. ‘‘The white ; 
man pointed his gun at the Indian,’’ she con- 
tinued, ‘‘but the old chieftain never flinched. 

He sent back a look so full of hatred that the 
white man almost feared him. The chief, with 
upraised hands, called down the curses of the 
Great Spirit on the head of the white man and 


all his iehd: Then Checonis Eric: and shed 
swiftly to the far end of the shelf, near where 
we got the water for our supper, and, without | 
an instant’s hesitation, leaped far out into 
- space.”’ 
‘‘Oh!’? exclaimed the girls shudderingly. — 
“<The body of the chief dashed from rock to 
rock, finally dropping into the lake which you 
saw as we came up. Then a strange thing oc- 
curred. The white settlers finally conquered — 
the Indians; then they brought in their stock 
and began to graze them. But after that every 
animal that drank from the lake died. It came 
to be known as the ‘Lake of the Poisoned Wat- 
ers.’ The Indians declared this to be the re- 
venge of the Great Spirit.’’ 

“‘How strange!’’ pondered Harriet. 

‘‘A number of scientific men, passing through © 
this section years afterward, unraveled the 
mystery. They say that the lime formation of 
the rocks, through which the water seeps into 
the lake, has poisoned the water. But you can- 
not make an Indian believe that.’’ 

“‘Tth thith a fairy thtory, or a really-truly 
thtory?’’? demanded Tommy. 

“Tt is only a legend, Tommy,’’ was Miss El- 
ting’s. smiling reply. 

‘‘Tt has been a most interesting story,’’ nod- 
ded Harriet. ‘‘I love Indian folklore.’’ 


aindea Miss Biting. ) 
“TJ don’t like such stories before going to 
- bed,’’ objected Margery. ‘‘I know I shall have 

the nightmare. Oh!’’ 
_ “We will roll you over if you do,’’ answered 
Jane. ‘‘There’s nobody but ourselves to hear 
you, either, so you may yell all you please, | 
and——”’’ 7 

‘‘No!’’ protested Tommy. ‘‘If Buthter yellth 
Tl yell, too, and wake up all the retht of you.’’ 

“‘Then you’ll be attended to then and PAGres ene 
_ Jane warned her. 

‘*You let me alone. I will let a8 know mice 


_ I get ready for your thervithes. You needn’t 


_ go on talking about me, either. You make me  — 
nervouth, ath Buthter sayth.”’ | es 
_ Janus began his preparations for the night. 
These consisted principally in taking each girl’s 
rope and, securing it to his own belt, which he bet 
had taken off for the purpose of making the 
ropes fast to it. They watched him with keen | 
interest. ‘ee 

‘‘Just a precaution,’’ he explained. ‘‘If any 
one of you moves in the night I shall know it.” 

‘“My grathiouth!’? shuddered Tommy, § _ 
‘‘ithn’t it exthiting?’’ She made a ridiculous 
face at the guide’s broad back. 

The girls tried hard not to laugh, but Mar- 


ae mane? 


LS wery giggled audibly, brngine a bows from the 
guardian. Tommy, however, declared that she. — 
would not roll up in her blanket, that she would — 
fold it over her, so she could get up without dis- 
- turbing the camp. 
‘‘Roll up when you are pea directed thes 
guide. 
_ Each girl, except Tommy, lay down on be 
blanket, and, tucking in one edge, proceeded to 
roll herself up in it Indian-fashion, leaving only 
her head and face exposed to the air. Tommy — 
sat up, observing them solemnly. 
‘‘You look like a lot ef mummieth,’’ she de- 
clared. 


‘And we feel like them, funlia?: > answered 


Jane. 

The guide now proceeded to wrap the free 
end of rope about each girl’s waist over the 
blanket, except in Tommy’s case. She prefer- 
red to have the rope about her waist before roll- 
ing up in her blanket, determining ‘in her own 
mind to slip the loop off after the others had 
gone to sleep. Fortunately, however, Tommy 
Thompson’s eyes grew heavy and she dropped 
to sleep ahead of her companions. The guide 
lay down with his blanket half folded over him 
without a single worry on his mind, knowing © 
that his charges could not get far away without. 
a pulling on the lines that would awaken him. 


on 
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But when the pulling on the lines did come, 
Janus Grubb was not prepared for it, and the 
eamp of the Meadow-Brook Girls was thrown 
into wild excitement by what followed. 


CHAPTER XII 
TOMMY FALLS OUT OF BED 


HE night was far spent, and the air at 
their altitude was crisp and chill. Be- 
low them a fog had settled over the 

canyons and gullies, blotting the landscape 
entirely from the sight of any one above the 
mist line. But, though there was no moon, ob- 
jects could be made out with reasonable dis- 
tinctness on Sokoki Leap, where the girls, their 
guardian and the guide were sleeping more or 
less soundly. Toward morning, however, 
Tommy awoke with a start. She twitched and 
jerked, rolled herself into a ball, straightened 
out again and twisted and turned, wide awake 
and nervous. Her rope being long, the guide 
was not disturbed—at least, not then. 

An owl hooted high in a ledge above their 
camping place. It hooted three times. Tommy 
rose, throwing off her blanket. She stood shiv- 
ering in her kimono, for the air had grown 
chilly, undecided whether to awaken the camp 


or re down again. ‘Finally she Lean down ane 
Se rolled over and over in her blanket, this time de- 
termined to wrap up so snugly that the cold 
could not reach her. . 

Then came the interruption, starting with a 
scream so terrifying as to awaken every mem-_ 
ber of the party and to frighten the owl into — 


sudden silence. Shouts were heard from all — 


sides. The girls began struggling to free them- 
selves from their blankets. To do this some of | 
them rolled toward the guide, others from him, 
according to the way they had rolled themselves 
in their blankets before going to sleep. Har- 
riet was the first to free herself from the folds 
of the gray blanket that enveloped her. She 
leaped to her feet, erying out, ‘‘What is ta 
matter now?’’ | 
A strange sight met her gaze. Janus was 
sliding over the shelf, half rolling, half slipping, 
- ina mysterious fashion. At the same time the 
others of the party were performing strangely, 
getting up, falling down, as, entangled in their 
blankets, they staggered dangerously wear the 
edge of the rocky shelf, apparently unmindful 
of their peril. 
‘““Catch me! Jump on the rope!’’ yelled ae i 
guide. 
Harriet’s quick eyes, now wide open, caught 
the significance of the scene. Without an in- 


some heavy weight pulling on it at the other 
‘end. > 


on the line to assist in holding it until the guide 
should have recovered himself. 

‘‘Oh, what has Paeaee, cried the euar- 
dian. 

‘‘Some one is over the edge,’’ answered Har- 
riet almost breathlessly. ‘‘Quick! Find out 
who it is.”’ 

‘Tt’s Tommy !’’ screamed Margery Brown. 
Miss Eltmg sprang toward the edge of the 
shelf. 
 “Stop!?? thundered the bidet “Careful! 
Don’t rush. Take it easy. All the rest of you 

stay back. You go cautiously to the edge, Miss 
Elting, and find out just what shape she’s in.’’ 
‘Grubb gave his commands in a quick, business- 


and unfastened the girls’ ropes. 


grasped and shook her. 
‘‘Stop that! Tommy’s doing enough howling 
for the whole party,’’ she exclaimed. 


“stant’s hesitation she sprang toward Janus, ae 
fairly hurling herself upon him. One hand ~ 
grabbed a taut rope that was straining with 


_ Janus sat up as the girl threw her own weight , 


like tone; at the same time he removed his belt. 


Margery began to scream che Jane 


Tommy’s cries were all-sufficient—heart- 
rending, in fact. Harriet motioned to Jane to 


Game did sania in holding Ve rope. Jane re- 

_ sponded promptly. 

“May I go and help?’’ aneetioned “Harriet 
eagerly. 

“Yes. It’s a good idea. Keep her quiet if 
you can,’’ urged Miss Hiting. ‘‘She is likely to 
saw the rope in two at the rate she is flounder- 
ing about. I hope her belt is strong aes ee 
hold.??. : 

“Oh my stars, what a mess!” eroaned Tee 
McCarthy. 

“It’s worse than that,’’ answered Janus, but 
he did not explain just what danger threatened — 

- the screaming little girl. 

_ Harriet turned the rope over to her compan- 
ion and hurried to the edge of the shelf, where 
she stretched herself on the rock with her head 
protruding over. What she saw was an object 
that resembled a great spider suspended ‘from 
a silken thread. The spider was dangling in the - 
air, with arms and legs working frantically. 
‘The poor little spider, in this instance Tommy 


y, Thompson, was slowly turning from side to 


side, clawing frantically at the smooth side of 
the mountain when her hands got into position 


is where she could touch it. Miss Hlting was try- 


ing to soothe her. Harriet See a Pe 


policy. 
-, “Tommy!’’ she cried sharply. 
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‘‘Oh, thave me! Thave me!’’ wailed the little 
tow-headed girl. 

‘“‘Do you want to drop noe to the bottom ?’’ 
demanded Harriet. 

‘‘No, oh, no! Thave me! I'll be good. 
Tl 

‘‘You’ll be down there in a heap if you don’t 
stop struggling. Listen tome! Are you going 
to stop that screaming and do something for 
yourself, or are we to let you hang there until 
to-morrow morning?’’ continued Harriet. 

“‘Yeth, oh, yeth! I’ll be good. I’ll do what- 
ever you tellme. But thave me. Pleathe thave 
me!’’ sobbed the unhappy little Tommy. 

“‘Stop clawing. Let your body hang limp. 
Don’t make a move, and keep quiet. You con- 
fuse us.. Remember, if you struggle you are 
likely to pull us over with you. I am going to 
get something; then I shall try to pull you up. 
Hazel and Margery, stay close to Miss Elting. 
Miss Elting, will you look after them while I 
go to hunt a stick?’ 

“‘Come over here by me, girls,’’ commanded 
the guardian in response to the request. ‘‘Now, 
stand perfectly still. Tommy’s life may depend 
upon your doing only what you are told. A 
Meadow-Brook Girl is a sort of soldier, and a © 
soldier is not a good soldier unless he can take 
and obey orders.”’ 


a ‘Hazel was oe a little, Meteo a Speak 
deal, but the words of the gnardian served to 
quiet and steady both girls. 

Harriet came running toward them, carrying 
around stick, a piece from a small sapling that 
the guide had picked up for firewood. This she 

cautiously slipped under the rope at the edge 
of the shelf, prying the rope up a little in order 
to do so, thus sending Tommy into a fresh out- 
burst of terror when she felt the added move- 
ment of the rope. 

‘‘Miss Elting, I think you had betieka manage 
the stick. You are not likely to lose your pres- 
ence of mind. Hazel and Margery may help me 
_pull Tommy up. Be sure not to let the rope 
drag over the sharp oe of the stone, or we 

may lose her.’’ 
Margery indulged in a Ao attack of shiv- 
ering. Hazel gripped her arm, whispering, 
-**Brace up, dear!’ 
“Oh, I can—n’t,”’ sobbed Margery. ‘‘My 
knees won’t hold me up.’’ 
A ‘‘Now, girls,’’ called Farriet cheerily, ‘‘take 
hold of the rope, but be gentle about it. Re- 
‘member, a sharp jolt might be a serious thing 
for Tommy. It might jerk Miss Elting over, 


too, so be very careful. Now, Tommy, we are 


- going to pull you up. Don’t reach for the rock. 
It won’t help you any to do so. Just hang limp. 


ae irk 


“Try to imagine that oe are a ie of ee an d 
we are pulling ie up for he oly to-morrow | 
A morning.’ 

‘‘Oh, I can’t laugh,”’’ wailed Tommy. 

‘“‘Then ery, if you wish, but don’t make a 
noise doing it. Shed all the tears you wish to, 
but let them be silent tears. Now then!’’ AY 

Harriet stepped back, taking firm hold of the 
rope. She was near the edge of the shelf, Hazel 
directly behind her, with Margery still sae ay 
back. ea 

‘“When you are ready, Miss Elting! Let us_ 
know when you wish a fresh hold.’? Harriet 
was perfectly calm outwardly. a 

“Ready!” ie Ns 

‘All together! One, two, three—pull! 
Steady; not so violently. This is a small rope, 
‘and——”? 

‘*Whoa!’’ interjected the guardian sharply. 

‘‘We are taking up the slack back here. Good 
work for you girls,’’ encouraged the guide. 

‘‘What is it? Oh, what is it?’’ screamed 
Tommy. eda 
“Stop that noise!’? commanded Harriet. 
‘‘Hverything is all right!’? - 

‘“‘Ready again,’? commanded Miss Elting. 

‘‘One, two, three—pull!”” 3 st 

Poe came up about a foot this time. Her _ 
progress was slow, but it was, at least, sure. 


Jane and the Puide § were aeuine as "auchoes’ at 
the same time assisting in pulling on the line, 
holding down when the pauses came. 
_ After every pull Miss Elting would ¢all a halt 
while she worked the round stick down over the 
edge of the rock to keep the rope from being un- 
duly worn. In this way Tommy came up little. _ 
by little, now and then uttering a sharp scream — 
at some unexpected jolt. Once, when the rope _ 
slipped from the round stick, Tommy felt her- 
self slipping into unconsciousness, but pluckily 
recovered herself. She clenched her fists until — 
the nails almost cut into the flesh of her hands, 
and all the time she was wondering if the belt — 
_ that seemed to be cutting her in two would hold 
or break. Those on the ledge above were won- 
dering much the same thing. They were oper- 
ating with extreme caution for that very rea- 
son. 
_ **You are almost-up to us, Tommy,’’ encour- 
aged the guardian. ‘‘Be very careful. Make no 
_. sudden moves. Don’t try to take hold of the 
edge when we get you level with it. We shall 
have to pull you over the last two or three feet — 
by taking hold of you. Then we will have some- | 
thing to be thankful for, won’t we?’’ | 3 
“‘Yeth,’’? wailed a weak voice from over the 
side. 
Ay ‘‘Ready!”? 
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This time Tommy came up so close that the 
guardian was able to touch her. Miss Elting 
leaned over and patted Tommy on the shoulder 
reassuringly. 

‘‘One more long, strong pull and we shall 
have you within a little way of safety. Girls, 
are you ready for the last pull?”’ 

Margery was breathing heavily, Hazel, too, 
was taking short, excited breaths. 

‘‘Yes, when you are ready,’’ answered Hazel. 

‘Get ready back there, ready to hold fast 
after the last pull. Don’t give way the fraction 
of an inch,’’ called Harriet. ‘‘This is like things 
I have read about Alpine climbing, except that I 
guess they don’t pull them up dangling in this 
fashion.”’ 

“‘Puill’’ called the guardian. ‘‘Steadily and 
slowly this time.”’ 

The girls were breathing heavily now. 

‘““Stop!? 

“‘Oh, am I up?’’ wailed the little, lisping girl. 

‘‘Yes. Now be perfectly quiet. Harriet, can 
you help me?’’ 

““Yes. All hold fast. I am going to let go. 
Step back a little farther, girls. There!’’ 

“We have it,’’? shouted Janus. 

‘“We have,’’ cried Crazy Jane. 

Harriet stepped forward. 

“‘Hold up your arm, Tommy,”’’ directed ihe 


“You tals that arn OD Hartiet, Noe 
one foot, ‘Tommy. I'll take that. Don’t move 
about any more than you can help. Wait! 
Her arm first. Have you got it, Harriet?’’ 
: “Yes, 99 
Snap! Tommy uttered a wild scream of ter- _ 

ror. Miss Elting was reaching for the ae 6 
5 foot. A 
7" ~ Tommy’s belt gave way when her foot was Ae 9 
most within the guardian’s grasp, and her slen- 

der body shot downward. 


CHAPTER XIII ; 


PLACING THE BLAME 


2 UCH screams as rose from over the ledge 
none of that party ever had heard. Har- 
riet, it will be remembered, had hold of 
the little girl’s hands, or rather one hand, when 
; Tommy’s belt broke. The jolt was so great 
: that it seemed to the two girls as if their arms 
would be pulled from their sockets. 
Tommy thought, too, that she was being _ 
hurled to her death when she felt herself fall 
ing. But Harriet, with unusual presence of 
mind, had clutched the little girl’s hand with a 
desperate grip. 
‘‘Give me the other hand,’’ she panted. 


evs 
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“T_T can’t,’’? sobbed Tommy, who immedi- 
ately began to wriggle in an attempt to reach 
the shelf. 

“‘Then keep quiet. Don’t stir.’’? Instead of 
keeping quiet, the girl, now fairly beside herself 
with fear, began a series of lunges for the ridge 
above her. The result was what Harriet had 
feared. She felt herself slipping forward to- 
ward the edge. In those few seconds Harriet 
Burrell came nearer to realizing what fear was 
than ever before. To let go would be to save 
herself at the cost of Tommy’s life. Harriet 
not only held on, but reached over her free hand 
which she clasped over that of her companion. 
Now she slipped more than ever. Her compan- 
ions did not seem to realize what had occurred. 
Tt had all come about so quickly that they did 
not quite comprehend. 

‘Grab me!’’ cried Harriet. ‘‘I’ve got her! 
Why don’t you do something? I’m slipping 
over. Quick! For mércy’s sake, move!’’ 

Jane McCarthy, who, with Janus, was still 
clinging to the rope, now dropped it and sprang 
forward. Jane went down on her knees, grasp- 
ing Harriet by the ankles. 

‘‘Hold me! Are you all asleep?’’ shouted 
Jane. 

Janus awakened suddenly. But Miss Elting 
was alittle ahead of him. The guardian sprang 


2 


x 


A cose vue 


any one else heard he must have believed that 


screams did no harm. The guide took quick — 


‘the guide. ‘‘We’re going to pull you up the 


it, don’t fight; just yell. Hold her as she is, _ 


the purpose of tightening the loop than for any 


“Help Harriet!” she cried. 

Janus ran forward with a rope, making a 
noose in it as he ran. The guide went down on © 
nse knees beside Harriet Burrell. nt 

*‘Can you swing her a little without arop- 
ping her?’’ he shouted. 

“Yos, but she’ll be dreadfully frightened, ad 

“We can’t help that. Swing her,’’ com- 
manded Janus. eee 

Harriet did so, bringing from Tommy 
Thompson a series of terrified screams. If 


some one was being killed. But her shouts and © 


advantage of the opportunity offered by Har- 

riet to slip the loop in the rope over one of 

Tommy’s feet, then draw it taut. 4 
“‘T’m caught. Mercy, I’m caught!’ screamed 

Tommy. 

_ “Hang on to her! Don’t let go! Stop that — 

yelling until I tell you what to do!’’ commanded — 


best way we can git you up. If you don’t like 


Miss Harriet, while I give her foot a yank.”’ 
He really did jerk on the rope, but more for 


* 
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other reason. Of course, the proceeding was 
followed by an ear-piercing scream. Janus 
promptly began to pull up on the line. Tommy’s 
foot came up with it, leaving the other foot and 
one arm dangling in the air nearly two hundred 
feet from the bottom of the cliff. 

‘¢Pull when we get her level. No; the rest of 
you folks keep back, or we’ll all be over, first 
thing we know. There! Over she comes!’’ With 
a final effort they had landed Tommy on the 
shelf. She was sobbing pitifully. Her ordeal 
had been sufficient to upset the strongest nerved 
person. 2 

‘“You poor darling,’’ eried Miss Elting, gath- 
ering the terror-stricken Tommy in her arms 
and staggering to the rear of the shelf, where 
she placed the terrified girl on a blanket. 

Harriet sat back where she was. She was 
breathing heavily from her exertions, and fur- 
ther than this she admitted to herself that she 
was a little faint. But not for worlds would she 
have her companions know this. 

‘‘Better get back,’’ advised the guide. ‘‘One 
is enough.”’ 

“‘Don’t trouble about me. I will as soon as I 
get my breath. That was a hard position in 
which to do any lifting.”’ 

“*T reckon. I take off my hat to you, Miss 
Burrell. This outfit isn’t in such great need of 


comes to toting a pack, and even then I guess 
you could do without me, especially if that 
young lady threw a dish or so overboard ar 
every meal,’’ he added jocularly. 

ATs oe any wood??? 

“‘Yes. There you are again. I never think 


of anything. I get lost wondering what’s going e 


to happen next.. You sit down. I’ll attend to 
the fire. It is cold. You are shivering, aren’t 
you?”’ . . 

‘T_T believe I am.’’ Harriet got up and 


walked over to her companions. She walked 


rather unsteadily, but they were too much upset 
themselves to observe it. Tommy lay on a 
blanket with face buried in her arms, sobbing, 
every fourth sob being a hysterical moan. Har- 
riet sat down beside the unhappy little girl, slip- 
ping an arm about her waist. 


“It’s all over now, honey. Don’t cry.”? 


‘I’m thick! Pleathe give me thome—thome 
- -water.”’ 

‘“‘Water,’’ called Harriet. ‘‘Is there any? 
If not, let Mr. Janus get it, if he will.”’ 

“Tf she can wait a few moments we’ll all have 
some hot coffee,’’ answered the guide. But 
Tommy could not wait. She insisted on having 

a drink of water, so the guide brought it to her. 


a pilot. You could get along without me and 
never miss me for a minute except when it 


Z 


i 
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(This seemed to take the girl’s mind from her 
recent fright, and lying on her back Tommy 
Thompson gradually became quiet and sur- 
veyed the guide’s coffee-making through half- 
closed eyes. 

‘“‘Do you think you can go to sleep?’’ asked 
Miss Elting, stooping over the recumbent 
onmmy. 

‘‘Not until I get thome coffee, ?? answered 
Tommy, gazing up soulfully into the anxious 
face of the guardian. 

Margery laughed almost hysterically. It was 
the first laugh that had been heard in camp for 
some time, so if was welcome, helping to relieve 
the tension as it did. Tommy turned her eyes 
on her stout friend in a droll way which set 
Margery to giggling afresh. 

The fire was crackling by this time. Harriet 
dragged Tommy’s blanket up closer to it, that 
she might get some of its warmth. Janus, look- 
ing unusually solemn, was boiling water for the 
coffee. 

‘She had a pretty narrow escape,’’ he nod- 
ded, observing Harriet’s eyes upon him. 

‘‘Indeed she did,’’ agreed Harriet, with a 
slight shudder. 

‘‘No more sleep for me this night,’’ eried 
Crazy Jane. ‘‘It’s my opinion that that wild 
Indian chief put a hoodoo on this rock, as well 


as on the lake below. I shouldnt be surprise 
at most anything happening here.’’ 

“Yes. Suppose the wall should fall in?”’ sug- 

ae gested Margery, gazing apprehensively up the 
side of the granite wall, on which the light from 
‘ the fire was reflected in arrow-like shafts. _ 
“Will you stop that??? demanded Jane. 
“‘Haven’t we had trouble enough for one night. 
without your suggesting anything else?’’ | 

“‘You started the subject yourself,’’ reminded 
Harriet. 

‘‘Who would like a bite to eat with her cof- 
fee?’’ interrupted the guardian. ‘‘Tommy, 
would you like to have a biscuit?’’ 

““Oh, no, thank you.’’ 

“‘T would,’’ declared Margery. 

‘“‘Yeth. Buthter ith never thatithfied. Thhe 
is always hungry,’’ taunted Tommy. 

‘‘ And you’ve got over your scare,’’ added 
Jane significantly. 

The guardian set out some biscuits and lumps : 
of sugar on a piece of paper. The condensed 
milk was not brought. Everyone with the ex-— 
ception of Harriet and Tommy was possessed 
of keen appetites after their trying experiences, — 
Janus, too, ate three biscuits and drank three — 
cups of strong coffee. 

‘‘Better have some,’’ he urged, glancing He 
Harriet, who had refused the coffee. 


> a { ~ 
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‘‘T eness Harriet is ill, too,’’ suggested Mar- 
gery. | 

“‘T wish to sleep to-night. I shouldn’t sleep 
a wink were I to drink that black stuff, nor will 
you.”’ 

‘‘You watch us and see,’’ chuckled Margery. 

‘‘Tommy, how did you come to get over the 
edge?’’ questioned the guardian, now that the 
little girl had begun to feel better. 

“You certainly cannot blame our enemy for 
this accident,’’ declared Jane. 

‘‘T wonder if he did push Tommy over?’’ 
Margery’s eyes were large as she voiced the 
question. 

‘‘Nonsense!’’ retorted Harriet Burrell. 

“Yes. That’s what I say,’’ agreed Miss El- 
ting. 

*‘T suppose she will lay it to me,’’ chuckled 
the guide. 

““Yeth, I ought to,’? nodded Tommy. ‘‘But 
we agreed not to fight any more, didn’t we?’’ 

‘“We did,’’ he replied very gravely, ‘‘and 
we are not going to, are we?’’ 

Tommy shook her head. 

““Not before to-morrow, I gueth. I’m too tired 
to fight. Did I furnithh you with exthitement 
enough for one night?’’ 

‘“Will you listen to her?’’ laughed Crazy 
Jane. ‘‘Little Tommy Thompson fell off the 
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mountain to furnish us with excitement. Of 
course we are satisfied. We forgive you for all 
your tricks, and we don’t care how much ex- 
citement you furnish if you will only keep your 
feet on something solid. We came within a lit- 
tle of all going over with you in our fright.’’ 

“‘Tthn’t that nithe?’’ glowed Tommy. She was 
recovering her spirits. ‘‘I thhould have had 
company.”’ 

“‘That is a very ill-timed remark, Tommy,’’ 
answered Miss Hlting in a severe tone. ‘‘I am 
surprised at your flippancy. I really believe 
you enjoyed our fright.”’ 

‘“‘Yeth. Didn’t you hear me laugh when I 
wath down there?’’ 

‘‘T wouldn’t say such things if I had made as 
much trouble as Tommy has,’’ declared Mar- 
gery. 

“‘Of courthe you wouldn’t,’’? agreed Tommy. 
‘*You haven’t a thenthe of humor.’’ 

‘‘Some people have no sense at all,’’ flung 
back Buster. 

‘‘We have forgotten something,’’ interrupted 
Harriet. ‘‘Tommy’s blanket is down there 
somewhere. We ought to have it before going 
on in the morning. You may keep mine for 
to-night, if you wish. You are going to sit up 
the rest of the night, are you not, Mr. Grubb?”’ 

““Yes. I'll take no more chances with this 


party on . Sokoki Tea. a iced be hee gong 
the rest of the night, too. Fix your blankets so 
your feet will be toward the fire. The Indians 
would say, ‘Indian keep him head cool, feet 
warm.’ ”’ 

‘We have done better than that this even- 
ing,’’ answered Jane laughingly. ‘‘We man- 
aged to keep our head and feet warm at the 
same time.”’ 

“T should say we have ’> mused Harriet. 
‘*But what about the blanket? We do not-wish 
to lose it.’’ ; 

-. Tl] go down and get it in the morning, a 
3 said Janus. ‘‘You needn’t wait breakfast for 
me; [’ll have something to eat before leaving. 
But do be careful. I don’t want to have the lit- 
tle one falling down the rocks and landing on 
yy head when I get there. Better turn in as 
- soon as possible, young ladies. We have a 
mighty hard trail ahead of us in the morning, 
and some more slippery granite to climb. An- 
other thing, you’d better put another belt on 
- Miss Thompson. You'll find some leather and 
-a buckle in my kit. There’s sewing material 
- there also.’’ 

‘How far shall we have to climb?” asked 
Hazel. 

‘* "Bout a thousand feet, as a jive flies,’ Ja- 
nus answered, with a careless gesture 


SOR thave n me!’? wailed Pony a 
RES ie Rat thtand any more.”? —: 

‘Why, Tommy, we’ve hardly hes yet, 1 
Harriet retorted smilingly. 
Maybe you haven’t, but thome of uth have 
about finithed,’’ asserted the little, lisping wir. 
-- *Ror once, Tommy and I agree,’’ groaned — 
Margery. 

_ Not long after the girls turned in for the | 
second time that night. Daybreak would soon — 
send its gray light into their eamp on Sokoki 
Leap. But the day ahead of them was not 
fated to be, in all respects, a time of calm. — 
Tommy Thompson and even her better-poised — 

companions were to have further opportunities | : 
for distinguishing themselves. ' 


CHAPTER XIV 
GIVING A TOBOGGAN POINTS 


BRILLIANT sun, gilding the peaks of ; 
Chocorua and shining in her eyes, awoke 
Harriet Burrell. 

A panorama of sunlit hills, still. datkones 
caverns and gorges, precipitous cliffs and som- 
bre ravines caused the Meadow-Brook Girls to | 
exclaim joyously. Thin, silvery ribbons in the 

. landscape showed where foaming brooks ran. 
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There were short waterfalls, long cascades, 
bright little lakes and countless valleys of green. 
“‘Tt’s too beautiful to be real!’’? throbbed 
Harriet Burrell as she unwound herself from 
her blanket and started to replenish the fire. 

The coffee pot was already on the fire, sup- 
ported by two stones. It was steaming and 
sputtering. Then, for the first time, she ob- 
served that Janus Grubb was nowhere in sight. 
Harriet got up and tip-toed softly to the edge 
of the cliff, where she lay down flat, peering 
over. At first she saw nothing of interest; then 
all at once she caught sight of a moving speck 
at the foot of the cliff. 

“‘Tt’s Janus!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Why, he 
doesn’t look any larger than achessman. I 
wonder how much would have been left of 
Tommy had she fallen down there?’’ 

Harriet shuddered at the thought of her 
companion’s narrow escape—the narrow escape 
of the entire party, for that matter. Crawling 
cautiously back, she lay gazing off over the val- 
ley. ‘‘The poisoned lake’’ lay in plain view. 
The girl pondered over the tragedy of which 
the guide had told them. Such tragedies, such 
deeds of violence as he had named, should have 
no place in a peaceful scene such as this, 
thought Harriet. 

‘‘Harriet!’’? She trnrned her head to find Miss 


Re 
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ay : : : 

| Iting sitting u up ith a worried expression on 

her face. 

ma “For pity’s sake, come away from there! My 

nerves will not stand many more such shocks as 

we had last night.’’ 
: “‘Why, I am not afraid,’’ answered Harriet. 

‘‘What are you doing there?’’ 

‘Watching Janus. He is down below. Yous 
ought to take a peep at him. He looks so small 
and so funny.”’ 

‘<Thank you. I am well satisfied to take your 
word for it. Will you please come away from 
-  there?”’ 

. ‘‘Certainly, if you wish it.’?? Harriet et up 
promptly and walked back, stepping over her 
companions, then sitting down beside the guar- 
dian. — . 

‘‘You are a brave little girl, Harriet, dear,’’ 
said Miss Elting softly, patting the brown head 
affectionately. ‘‘But don’t you think you are _ 
just a little bit foolhardy?”’ ae 

‘<7 hadn’t thought about it,’? answered the _ 
girl, flushing. ‘‘I do not mean to be.”’ 

“‘T know. . You are thoughtless of your own 

peril. You know we must not let anything hap- 

pen to any of our party. We want to have other 
happy summers in the open together; and, were 
anything serious to occur to any member of our 
party, that would end it. Neither your parents 


or thone of the other fas would permit them — 
_to go out again in this way. Will you promise 
to be more careful in future?”’ 

“TJ don’t like to do\that; I am afraid I might 
not keep my promise,’’ admitted Harriet, hang- 
ing her head. ‘‘But I will promise to do the — 
best I can and not to take any more chances 
than I have to.”’ 

Jane awakened at this juncture and lay blink- 

ing at them for a moment, after which she sat 

up, rubbing her eyes. 

‘‘Good morning, Misses Owls. Have you two > 
been croaking there all night?’’ 

““No, Jane, dear, we have not. We have been 
conversing for the past ten or fifteen minutes. 
_ Previous to that time I was peeping over the 
edge at Mr. Grubb, who is down there looking 
for Tommy’s blanket. Still farther back than 
that I was sound asleep. Miss Elting has been 
reading me a lecture. It is your turn now.”’ 

Margery sat up at this juncture. She un-- 
rolled her blanket, flung it aside, and, going to 
the wall, sank down against it, resting her still 
heavy head in her hands. 

‘“What’s the matter with you, Margery?”’ 
questioned Jane. 7 

‘‘Matter?’’ complained Buster. ‘‘One might 
as well try to sleep in that boiler factory at 
Meadow-Brook as in this camp.’’ 


I 


' 


- | you. | 


: ‘80, Little Suro: a hres with. abe 


factory, with an explosion twice every day and 
at least once in the night.’’ 


_“Dynamite?’’ piped Tommy. ‘Where ith 


‘ 342” 


“‘There, you see! You have awakened every 


one of us except Hazel,’’? complained Jane. : 
“Now, go on talking and you’ll waken her, too; __ 


then we’ll all be awake, and can think about 
cooking breakfast.’’ 

‘‘Jane McCarthy, you can talk more and say 
less than any person I ever knew,’’ exclaimed 
Margery petulantly. 

“‘T agree with you, Little Sunshine. I agree — 


_ with every word you have said this morning, 


and I’m going to come right over there and 


kiss you for your sweetness. Isn’t she good-na- 


tured, and so early in the morning, too?’’ 
laughed Jane, her eyes sparkling with mischief. 
A shout of laughter greeted Crazy Jane’s 


naive words. The shout awakened Hazel. Mar-— u 


gery dropped her hands from her face. Her 
_ petulant mouth relaxed into an unwilling smmile;. 
then she burst out laughing. 

“‘T thought I’d chase away that sour face,’’ 


teased Jane. 


“‘T’ll look crosser than ever if you don’t 


ae ae threatened the stout girl. 


4 r 
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‘This is a dynamite as well as a boiler i 
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One by one the girls went over to the rivulet 
and washed. There was not much water to be 
had, but it made up in coldness what it lacked 
in quantity and freshened them greatly. Har- 
riet started to prepare the breakfast as soon 
as she had washed and dried her face and hands. 
The dishes were set out on the granite shelf, 
and there, more than two thousand feet in the 
air, the Meadow-Brook Girls sat down to their 
morning meal. Janus had not returned by the 
time they finished, but came in about half an 
hour later. He had the blanket and the handle 
of the frying-pan that Tommy had dropped. 
He said that was all there was left of the fry- 
ing-pan. He thought the handle might be use- 
ful somewhere, so had brought it back with 
him. 

““T suggest that we take the handle home and 
frame it. We might give it to Tommy as a 
souvenir,’’ suggested Harriet. 

‘‘Never mind. I’ve thouvenirth enough as it 
ith. I’ve got thouvenirth all over my perthon,’’ 
declared Tommy. 

‘“You may have more before the day is done,’”? | 
chuckled Jane, pointing to the heights that they — 
were to climb that day. Tommy eyed them as- 
kance. She did not fancy what was before her, 
but with a sigh of resignation went about get- 
ting her pack ready for starting. The other 
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Up and up wound the trail. 
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On Ae oes: ‘beier ey had hab made ready. 
To have a pack come’ open while climbing a 
steep mountain would mean the loss of almost | 
everything in that pack. But the danger of 
D. this ‘was not so great now as though the lug- | 
by gage were being carried on pack horses. ; 
The start was made in a, leisurely manner. 
i) anus halted every little while to \point out 
- gome interesting feature of the landscape, or to 
relate some legend of the past associated with 
this or that particular bit of mountain scenery. — 
An hour had been occupied in this easy jogging — 
_ before they came to the sheer climb that lay be- 
fore them. This latter was more than a thou- 
-” sand feet, but the guide proposed to take the | 
greater part of the day for it. There was no — 
need for haste, as the journey could be made 
easily before night. ; 
_ As one gazed up the jagged side it did not . — 
seem possible that anything other than a bird _ 
could make the ascent. It looked a sheer wall 
from where the girls stood, the projections and _ 
jutting crags appearing perfectly flat to them. 
Even Harriet Burrell and Miss Hiting were a_ 
little dubious. 
‘‘Do you think it safe?’ dicstionod the guar- 
dian apprehensively. 
‘“‘No. Mountain eee is never safe,’? re- 
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plied Janus. ‘‘It can be done, and easily at 
that, if that’s what you mean. Shall we go 
ahead or go back, Miss?’’ 

‘¢ Ahead, of course,’’ the guardian nodded. 

Janus got his line ready, a small but strong 
and pliant rope. He nodded to his party, 
glanced up for the most favorable starting 
point, then began to go up. The Meadow 
Brook Girls followed in single file, Miss Elting 
bringing up the rear. Now the guide passed the 
rope to them as the ascent became more precipi- 
tous. Up and up wound the trail. The climbers 
kept a firm grip on the life line, for a misstep 
here would mean a bad tumble, and might take 
others down also. At times the girls were out 
of sight of each other, like the ends of a train 
rounding a sharp curve. The advice of the 
guide to ‘‘look up, never down,’’ was followed 
by each one. In fact, none dared to look down, 
fearing to lose her head and grow dizzy. 

‘We rest here,’’ announced Janus, after they 
had been climbing for an hour without once 
stopping during that time. It was not a particu- 
larly desirable place in which to rest, being lo- 
cated on a steep slope, but the spot was sur- 
rounded by bushes, so that, when all came to- 
gether and sat down, they could see nothing of 
the rngged mountain scenery about them. 

‘“‘Better geb out some biscuit or something 


n cook a meal until we ‘eet by to the top. 
We ai have to rest hanging on by our erate 
after this,’? declared Janus. 
No more mountain climbing for me,’’ des 
2 eared Margery. sass 

__ «*This is nothing,’’ chuckled the guide. Wait 
: “until you climb Mt. Washington. 
= Wait until I do! 17? nodded Margery ate em- : a 
: phasis. é 
That is to be our next,’? Miss Elting in- _ 
formed them. ‘‘By the time we have finished 
that I think we shall be aoa mountain — 
 elimbers.’” 

~©Yeth, And we'll have the habit’ So badly 
- that we’ll be climbing telephone poleth every 
- day when we get home,’’ averred Tommy. ‘‘I 
-withh my father could thee me now. He 
-wouldn’t thay hith little Le wath gle would 
he?”? 

Janus got up ) and walked out where he could ~ 
look about him. He stood stroking his whisk- 
ers reflectively, glancing critically at the rocks 
above; then along a narrow, barely indicated : 
trail pron’ the side of the mountain. He 
turned on his heel and returned to where his 
“party lay stretched out on the rocks. There 
were rents in their clothing, their boots were 
-seratched and cut from contact with sharp 
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points of rocks, and the faces of the Meadow- 
Brook Girls were red and perspiring. | 

‘‘T reckon we’ll go around another way,’’ de- 
cided Janus. ‘‘It’s too steep here. You'll ruin 
your clothes. No need of it at all. You will get 
just as much fun out of the Fon eae aoal way as 
by climbing straight up.’’ 

At first the girls protested that they did not 
wish to take the easier way, but when he assured 
them it was just as hazardous, ie were satis- 
fied. 

‘“Phis new way we will see some scenery that 
is scenery, and you’ll have a chance to look at it, 
which you wouldn’t have in the sénatclit ap 
climb. You see, you’d be too busy hanging on. 
I wanted to show you the ‘Slide’ anyway,’’ he 
added. 

‘‘What ith the ‘Thlide’?”’ questioned Tommy. 

‘“You will see when you get to it; one of the 
curiosities of Chocorua, and a lively one. They 
say the Indians used it when in a hurry to get 
down the mountain or to escape from their ene- 
‘mies. But, mind you, I don’t expect any of you 
young ladies to follow the example of the Indi- 
ans. Now, shall we move along?’’ 

Interested in this new proposal, the girls 
sprang up, eagerly announcing their readiness 
to push on. Janus led the way to the right, in- 
stead of following the perpendicular trail. The 


i << am nk 


ormer trail led ie Land | a Gating pone of 
: rock, then over boulders, irregular slabs and — 
- crags, obliging them to pick their Wey with cau- 
i tion and cling to the life line. 
| They were now following a sort of spiral; for 
though the party seemed to be encircling the 
_ mountain, they were rising gradually ae AE 
_» the blue dome of the summit. Here and there 
a mountain, bird, dislodged from its perch, | 
would hurl itself out into space, giving the girls - 
a start, and threatening, for the moment, their — 
equilibrium. But they did much ‘better than 
» the guide, had hoped for. Greatly to his relief, 
he was not obliged to go to the rescue of a Mead- 
ow-Brook Girl that day. a 
About noon, however, Margery Brown ot a 4 
blister on her right heel, and Hazel turned one ~ 
of her ankles. This put an end to the mountain: 
- elimbing for the time being, but not to the hang- _ 
- ing-on. The girls perched themselves behind — 
rocks for support while the guardian was dress, _ 
ing the sprain and the blister. Janus went on 
to look’ over the trail and pick out the easy 
places. While they were waiting for Miss El _ 
_ ting to attend to Margery and Hazel, the guide 
returned with an armful of dry sticks. 
«We aren’t going to starve even if we can’t | 
move on,’’ he eried cheerily._ ‘‘I promised you 
- that you shouldn’t have a warm meal until we 


reached ihe summit hie evening. Pi m going to 
give you a surprise, though. © ae, what will 
you have?’’ — a Was 
— “T think Tl’ have a Giirionn thteak,? ? Cane 
swered Tommy. 7° .ee os 
“A eup of coffee will help me, L am cater de-\ 
 clared. Harriet. 
— “T would eat the frvmie pee handle if I ie 
es couldn’t get anything better,’’ added ‘Jane. — 
of a Monibain climbing is something lke work, 
‘ eh?” 
Janus bolstered up his ary wood in a othe es 
formed by a jutting rock, and built a fire where 
one would scarcely have believed it were possi- 
_ ble to do so. He got water from a little spring 
_ just above them, and by the time Miss Elting 
had disposed of her patients for the moment 
the water for coffee was boiling. Butthere was 
no setting of a table. To have put a dish down | 
on that slope would have meant to lose it, and 
_ they had too few dishes to ne able to. afford to 
lose even one. - ee 
The coffee was drunk aiviedt Woe though 
lumps of sugar were produced from each girl’s 
blouse pocket and dropped into her cup with — 
much laughter. They made the best of their 
circumstances; but when, about the middle of 
the afternoon, Miss Elting informed the guide _ 
that she did not think Hazel’s ankle would per- 


mit of her r going any fnrther that day, there was 
- ey in the mountainside camp. 
+ The gnide declared that they must go on until 
: a suitable camping place were reached, but how 
| ie: did not say until he had consulted Nis whis- 
_kers and studied the valleys below. He then 
gravely announced that he would carry Hazel 
on his back. She promptly declared that she — 
would not permit it, and Miss Elting agreed 
with her. Then Janus rose to the occasion by 
- telling them that he would make a litter if one — 
of the young ladies thought she could bear up ~ 
one end of it. Both Harriet and Jane settled. 
_ the matter by declaring they could carry the 
litter with Hazel in it. : : 
Janus made the litter by first laying two ropes 
| on the ground about eighteen inches apart. On 
these at right angles he tied sticks until the af- 
_ fair resembled a carrier belt on a piece of ma-— 
chinery. A loop with a stick rove into it was 
arranged at each end and a blanket was thrown: 
over the litter, which was then pronounced 
Be _ ready. None of them ever had seen anytliing 
like it. The girls feared the litter would sag 
“go that no one could ride on it without being 
dragged along the ground. Janus said the ad-— 
vantage in a rope litter was that they could go 
around a bend with it and not break the side 
+ pieces, and, furthermore, that it was soft and 


had eae: of. give. Jane allow at Harriet, 
Hazel looked troubled, while Tommy’ Ss face’ as: 
sumed a wise expression. VAS 
“Now for the start,’’ ealled the guide, tak- a 
ng the front end of i litter, after all was in. ; 
readiness. ‘‘The one who takes the other end 
had better not carry her pack, but BG it on the 
; Iitter.’” 
_ “T prefer to have my pack on » my husk: ly 
know where it is then,’’? remarked Harriet. 
“Now, hadn’t we better strap Hazel to ‘the: 
Jitter?” proposed Jane thoughtfully. : 
Soe Pt is mot necessary. / There’s no danger,’’ 
declared the guide promptly. f 
L *eAll right, then,’’ nodded Harriet. “But, 
Hazel, if you wish my advice, you'll take oe 
to hold fast.’’ 
The leader of the Montiew Bronk! Girls lifted - 
: the loop over one shoulder, passing it under one. 
arm with the end stick resting slantingly across 
her back. Janus took up the other end after 
Miss Elting had carefully helped Hazel upon the e 
litter, which tilted dangerously. e 
Be eareful not to drop me,’’ begged Hazel. 
‘‘Tt’s a shame I’m go helpless that I have to be 
carried, though Mr. Grubb neve it isn’t far to 
the camping spot.’? ‘ Pe 
‘‘Pick your way carefully, Seger urged ee 
pes Hlting. oe 


eh 


Si 


ait! Let me oa nee of you! begged : 

Tommy, ‘serambling forward. ‘‘I don like | 

the lookth of that thing.’’ Miss Elting and Jane 

followed behind the litter, with which Harriet 
and Janus made good progress, though Hazel 
had to do some clever balancing in order to 
keep the affair right side up. Det 

For nearly half an hour the two bere bore 

their burden without halting. It proved easier 

work than Harriet had expected, and perhaps _ 
that fact gave her too great assurance. The 
way was growing steeper and narrower, with 

_ sharp fragments of rock on the trail, and below 
them, alongside, the tops of aevaread fara) 
‘trees. 

D2 All at once Harriet stabied her toe, ge 
forward and tilting the litter so that it turned — 
_ turtle, like a cranky hammock. With a little 
-seream of alarm Hazel Holland pitched out 

| Pi ccatirst and took a graceful, curving dive into 

the top of a tree just below them. The others 

_saw her feet disappear in the foliage, heard a 

muffled ery for assistance, then silence. 


CHAPTER xv | 


Sap THE TRAIL IN A HURRY 


pitched Sie 
1 grasping a projection with one hand; 
then, in his struggles to get up, both feet be- 
came entangled i in the rope litter, and there he 
lay kicking and shouting to the irs to 80 after 
the unfortunate Hazel. - 
Jane McCarthy already had got into acon 
- Without an instant’s hesitation she clambered 
down the rocks and made her ae to the base Cl 
of the mountain tree. tee 
“She isn’t here,’’ shouted (hen J aaie 
““What do you suppose has happened to her?’? 
“Wait! Ill be right with you,’’ ee 
Harriet. 
‘She must be in the tree still, ey ai Miss” 
Elting. ‘‘I hope she isn’t hurt.’’ 2 ae 
‘‘Tf she were not we should hear her.’? Har 
riet was down the rocks, reaching the bottom — 
not more than a minute behind Jane McCarthy _ 
who was just climbing the tree. It was not — 
possible to see far up into the tree on account 
of the dense foliage. Harriet waited at the foot | 
while her companion climbed it eG 


a “T’ve got Tee ‘9 J ane walled down. ‘She has 
fainted. What shallI do?” 

“Get her down,’’ urged Miss Elting. 

“TT ean’t. She is fast.’? 

Wait! I will be with you at megs called 

f Harriet. ‘“Will some one bring a rope, please?”? 

- Tommy, Margery and the guardian were scram- 

bling down the rocks. Janus, having extricated 

_ himself from. the litter, had picked it up and 

was on his way down to where Hazel had fallen 
by another path. 

“Consarn the luck!’’ he grumbled. “Cant 

- go a mile without something breaking loose. 

Never saw anything like it in all my born days. 

Anything wrong there?’?’. 
‘Yes, seriously wrong,’’ answered Miss El- 
ting. 

Please send the guide up here. We can’t 

get her out without ee called down 

Harriet. 

by Janus!’’. The Bade stepped briskly at Miss 

 Elting’s incisive command. He shinned up the 

tree without loss of time. 

Well, I swum!’’ he muttered. 

_ Hazel’s injured ankle had caught in a crotch 
‘of the tree. She was lying across one of the 
thick lower limbs of the tree, unconscious and 
with blood trickling from her face. Harriet 

‘ was trying to get under her shoulders in order 
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to lift her up somewhat and relieve the strain. 
Janus crawled up to Jane, who sat beside the 
unconscious girl. 

‘<Well, I swum!’’ he exclaimed. 

‘Do something!’ exploded Jane. ‘‘Do you — 
want us to tell you what to do?”’ 

‘No, Miss; I know.’’ 

‘‘Pardon me. I didn’t mean to be rude. 
Only get Hazel out of the tree. She must have 
help at once. Go down and help Harriet lift 
her. I'll try to get her foot out of the crotch of 
the tree when you lift her off the limb. But be 
eareful and don’t lose your hold on her.”? 

“Tf you will come here and support Hazel’s 
shoulders I think I shall be able to do better. by 
lifting her at the waist,’’? suggested Harriet. 
“‘T am afraid you had better remain down there, 
Miss Hiting,’’ she called as the guardian made 
ready to climb the tree; ‘‘there isn’t room for 
all of us. Besides, the tree might break. I 
don’t know how strong these limbs really are. 
You might have one of the girls bring a blanket. 
There is one on top of the tree, but we can’t get 
it.?? i 

Tommy climbed back to the trail, throwing a 
blanket down. In the meantime, Jane had got 
down and was supporting Hazel’s head and: 
Shoulders. Harriet braced herself, back and 
feet, against the limbs of the tree, both arms 


he waist of the imprisoned, unconscious 


“Raise her a little. Whoa! Hold her there. ae 
It was not an easy task for the two girls to 
- follow orders in that instance, but they did, their 
faces growing red under the strain. Hazel was 
Y moaning. ; 
“Miss ane: the oe salts !?? called Har- i 
viet. 3 
The guardian passed meh up, Jane grasping 
_ the bottle and placing it under Hazel’s nostrils. 
“Tift, a little more. That ’s enough.”? J anus 
was working the ankle up a Miptle at a time. ie 
Can you hold her?’’ be 

‘‘Yes, Tell us when you have freed the foot, ae 
| abet You will have to steady her. Hold her 
feet together, if possible. That will make it © 
easier for us. We mustn’t drop her.”’ i 

<‘One more lift and—whoa! It’s free!’’ 3 

Harriet knew that without his saying so. A’ 
sudden weight was thrown on her arms, nearly 
tipping her over. Harriet’s face grew red un- _ 
der the strain. Glancing up, she saw that the 
injured foot was indeed free. 

Let go, Jane, but watch her head to see that 

Sie doesn’t get bumped.”’ 

- “You can’t handle her alone, darlin’. Better 

“Tet me ae oe ; counseled Jane. 
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“‘Yes I can. But be ready to catch her in 
case anything goes wrong. Please don’t try to 
help her down to me, Mr. Grubb; you’ll surely 
throw me over if you do,’’ warned Harriet.. 
‘‘Miss Elting, you and the girls hold a blanket 
to catch her if we should let her fall.” 

Space was so limited in the tree that everyone 
up there was laboring under great difficulties. 

‘‘Better let me get down there,’’ suggested 

Janus. 
_ Harriet shook her head. She was slowly 
righting the now half unconscious girl, every 
muscle trembling under the strain she was put- 
ting upon it. 

‘‘Hooray!’’ cried Crazy Jane. 

‘‘T swum, but she is strong,’’ muttered Janus 
admiringly. ‘‘TI reckon: *? He did not com- 
plete what he had started to say. A warning 
snap told him that something was giving way. 

Harriet had heard and understood. She 
shifted her weight to one foot, but the combined 
weight of the two was too much for the limb. 
It broke from under her with amazing sudden- 
ness. 

“Catch us!’’ screamed Harriet. 

Jane grabbed frantically for Harriet and her 
burden as they came crashing down. But, in- 
stead of lending assistance, Jane pulled Harriet 
toward her just as the latter was reaching out 


ane’s effort threw her off hee balance also. — 
‘The three girls went crashing down. ae 
“Hold the blanket hard!’’ shouted Hatiee OS 
Then, with rare presence of mind, she let go of — 
her burden. The object in doing this was that e 
‘Hazel might land on the,upraised blanket and 

thus break her fall. Harriet reasoned that she — 
_ and Jane were better able to take care of them- _ 
_ selves than was Hazel in her half unconscious — 
condition. Hazel reached the blanket first, but — 
_ her fall was of such force that the blanket was _ 
- jerked from the hands of Miss Hlting and her — 
_two charges. However, the blanket had served 
_ to break the fall of the unfortunate none 
" climber, 

The next iretont the other two girls came 
Saag down, but they fell feet first. 

Out of the way!’’ cried Jane. 

‘Harriet threw herself to one side in order not : 
ae fall directly on Hazel, whom those below had ‘ 
had no time to get out of the path of the others. | 
oe The result of Harriet’s throwing herself side-. 
ways was that she fell heavily on her side. She 
lay still. Jane came straight down, reaching 
_ the rocks on all fours right over Hazel. The 
shock was a severe one, and, for the moment, 
_-Jane feared she had broken both wrists. | 


Saat 


ee 
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Miss Elting dragged her aside, then drew Hazel 
from beneath the tree. This move was made 
just in time, for at that juncture something 
else occurred: Janus Grubb lost his footing and 
came crashing down. 

Janus landed in a heap on the gray blanket. 
The fall stunned him briefly. But no one gave 
any heed to Janus. Miss Hlting, Tommy and | 
Margery were working over Hazel.- 

‘‘Look after Harriet,’’ directed the guardian 
sharply. 

“Oh, my dear, are you hurt?’’ begged Mar- 
gery. 

‘‘TT don’t know. My side hurts. Let me he 
still a little. I—I guess I shall be all right 
soon.’’ 

‘‘Well, I swum!’’ grunted the guide, getting 
unsteadily to his feet. ‘<I: swum!’’ 

Jane was sitting on the ground, a little dazed 
from her fall. She stood up and leaned against 
the tree; then, observing that Harriet’s face . 
was pale, she staggered over and sat down heav- 
ily beside her friend. 

‘*Oh, what a mess!’ she groaned. ‘‘Are you 
hurt, darlin’?’’ 

“‘No!l’’? Harriet sat up determinedly, but the 
effort gave her pain. She winced a little, but 
made no sound. 

‘‘My kingdom for a motor car!’’ cried Jane. 


Ale ‘ael to Hee feet. 
down, darlin’??? | 
_ T feel better standing up. Hazel isn’t much 
i injured, is she, Miss lting?”” Ben 

- “T can’t find that there is civine very se- 
é rious. ‘I think she must have bumped her head > 
in falling through the tree. - She certainly Be, 
not added to the beauty of her face.”? 

Hazel shook her head and essayed a smile. _ 

“Did I fall die ieee she asked ee 
_ tively. 
Will you listen ts her??? laughed J. ane. 
“Yon did it as gracefully as the lady who dived | 
from the top of a house into a tank full of water 
at the county fair last year.”’ 
“What I can’t understand is why Tommy © 
should have missed such an opportunity to dis- 
tinguish herself,’’ smiled the: guardian. - 
_“T thtood athide tho Januth could dithtin- 
--guith himthelf,’’ lisped Tommy. 

Well, I swum! I did it, too, didn’t I? Tm 
ag ‘not fit to guide a plow, but T never found it out — 
till I tried to pilot this outfit over the hills.”? 

_ Are thethe the hillth?’’ questioned Tommy. 

a Aon, Misg,?? 
+ hen, excuthe me from the mountainth.’’ | 


“Hadn 5 you better a sit i 
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‘‘T believe my tumble has cured my sprained 
ankle,’’ declared Hazel. ‘‘T can’t feel any pain 
.at all there, except the smart where the skin is | 
broken. Let me put on my boot.’? Miss El- 
ting slipped it on for her, and assisted Hazel to 
her feet. ‘‘It¢s all right,’’ cried the girl. ‘‘Isn’t 
that strange?’’ : 

‘“Veth. Thome thingth make thome folkth 
forget thome other thingth,’’ observed Tommy 
sagely. ‘‘Have you forgotten your troubleth, 
Harriet??? 

‘‘T think so, Tommy. I will race you up to the 
trail.’ 

‘“‘No; I can’t rathe you up a hill, though I can 
fall down the hill fathter than you can, but I 
will help you up.’’ 

‘<T’ll do all the helping,’? Janus informed 
them. ‘‘Shall I carry Miss Holland?’’ 

Hazel declared that she could walk and she 
did, with some assistance from Miss Elting. 
The others were able to take care of themselves, 
though Harriet’s side pained her frightfully 
with every step. She uttered no complaint, 
pluckily keeping her distress to herself, but the 
guardian knew by. the expression on the girl’s 
face that she was in pain. c 

Returning to the party a brief conference was 
held, at which they decided to proceed and make 
the ‘‘Slide’’ if possible before dark. There was 


oe day it would be necessary 4 make alll os 
haste, for the provisions would not hold out for — 
more than another day, and even then they — 
would have to go on short rations for the last | 
two meals. It was a used-up party that started _ 
for the ‘‘Slide”’ that afternoon. Had they but 
known it, they were destined to be still more 

4 weary Rela they retired that night. The ex- _ 
citement of the day was not by any means — 
ended. Dusk was upon them before they came 
out on more level ground and headed for the 
site chosen for their camp. 


CHAPTER XVI 
“SUCH A LOVELY SLIDE”? 


66 BELIEVE I am tired out,’ declared © 
: Harriet laughingly. She sat down, 
then straightened and lay at et length 
on the ground. 
«Thank goodness for a:level spot on which — 
to lay one’s weary bones!’ sighed Margery, 
_ stretching herself beside Harriet. There was 
: ‘moss over the rocks and it felt soft and restful 
to their aching bodies, Hazel was not far be- 
hind the other two girls in lying down. The lit- 
| tle company were quite ready to rest. 


4 \ 
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“Girls, you mustn’t lie there without blan- 

kets under you,’’ warned the guardian. 

‘<We are not going to lie here, Miss Elting,’’ 

_ replied Harriet. ‘‘We are going to get up at 
once and prepare supper for our hungry selves. 
Oh, but my feet are tired!’’ 

‘‘Mine weigh a ton,’’ declared Margery. 

““Veth, I imagine they do,’’ said Tommy with 

-a knowing nod. 

‘*You can go on resting if you like, Harriet. 
Jane, Tommy and I can get the supper.’’ 

“‘And Janus,’’ added ‘the guide. ‘‘You’ve 
done finely, young ladies. I’d like to see any 
young men go through a hard day as well as you 
have. Why, they would have been laid out along 
the trail from here to Sokoki Leap. We’d have 
had to send a couple of men with a stretcher to 
pick some of them up. Let me tell you some-: 
thing. You are trotting Janus Grubb a lively 
race, and he isn’t ashamed to say so. Any one 
who says girls haven’t as much pluck and en- 
durance as boys may have an argument with 
Janus Grubb at any time.’’ 

‘<Thome girlth,’’ corrected Tommy. 

“Yes, some girls. That’s what I meant—you 
girls in particular. It’s a pity all girls don’t 
slant in the same direction. Miss Thompson, if 
you will pick out some stones for the stove I 
will rustle the wood. No, not that way. I. 


K 4 


watch Soa : 
. “The Slide!” ekelninied ‘the girls, venni 
by eagerly to the guide. | 
“Yes. We’re at it now. Weare 4 you think 
we were?”’ 
-*O, where is it??? questioned Harriet seule 
cy Come here, I’ll show you. Everybody that’s — 
able to walk come here, so you’ll know where it 
me is, then there won’t be any excuse for your walk- 
| ing into it in the dark. There!’ 

All they could see was a slight depression i te 
ae rocks. It was several feet wide, very steep 
and so smooth that its polished surface refleeted — 
the light from the match that the guide lighted. 

Harriet tossed a stone over on the smooth 
surface. They heard it sliding and paling 7 
down, terminating in a faint splash. 

“My goodness! Is there water down there???” ; 

-, exclaimed Crazy Jane. | : 
oe “Yes, a pond or a pool, whatever you wish 
-, to call it. I was telling you about the Indians? — 
who used to take the Slide here. I know two 
young fellows who took it just to be smart. One — 
- was unhurt but the other had to be fished out of _ 
- the pool. He was taken with a cramp and al- 
most died before they got him. But this Slide — 

_ isn’t a circumstance to the one over on Moosi- 
wf lauke. That one is nigh to a thousand feet long. — 
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That ends in a lake, too. I’d like to see any 
fresh young gentleman take that slide.’’ 

‘‘Harriet could do it,’’ declared Tommy. 

‘‘Harriet is not going to try it, my dear young 
friend,’’ retorted Harriet laughingly. ‘‘She has 
had quite enough falls to satisfy her. Besides, 
she values her life, liberty and happiness.”’ 

‘‘How long is this slide, Mr. Grubb?’’ asked 
the guardian. 


‘“‘Over a hundred feet,’’ replied the guide, 


measuring the distance with his eye. 

**Oh, what a lovely thlide!’’ bubbled Tommy. 
‘‘How funny it would be to thee Buthter tobog- 
gan down that thlide! Wouldn’t that be funny, 
Mith Elting?’’ 

‘*All of you keep away from here,’’ ordered 
the guide. ‘‘I’ll lose my reputation if what we 
have already experienced gets out. Nobody will 
want a guide who can’t take care of his party 
better than I’ve done.’’ 


‘You aren’t to blame,’’ replied Harriet. ‘It 


as been just Meadow-Brook luck, that is all. 
We always have plenty of excitement. Why, 
‘it is tripping right along ahead of us all the 
time, though we do not always catch sight of it 
until too late to stop. We will keep away from 
the Slide until morning. I want to see it before 
we leave, and so do the other girls. Maybe we 
might have some fun bowling stones down it. 


3 “s car 
_ There’s a whole mountain of them.’’ 
‘‘Hooray!’? cried Crazy Jane. ‘‘We will have 
a rolling bee in the morning, and Margery and 
sca shall bring the stones for us.”’ ; 
 “Yeth. Buthter will fetch the thtoneth, too. 
It will be good exerthithe for her.” _ 3 
ie “Grace Thompson, if you don’t stop making 
ae remarks about me I’ll never speak to you again - 
z as long as I live,’’ threatened Margery. 
Tommy did not reply to this awful threat. 
She appeared tv ponder deeply over it, then, 
edging up-closer to her companion, ad ap) 
into the latter’s face with twinkling eyes.. 
‘‘Do you mean that, really and truly?” 
SY escb doit? 
aie shook her head. 
- *T’m tho thorry I teathed you, Buthter, but 
you know that you do need exerthithe,’’ repeated — 


Tommy. 
“Tommy !’’ expostulated ee hopelessly. — 
~~~ «There! You did thpeak to me! you did 


_ thpeak to me!”’ cried Tommy, dancing about and - 
clapping her hands. ‘You didn’t mean it at all. 
You thee, I knew you didn’t really and truly 

7) mean it. Oh, I’m tho glad!’’ She danced about — 
- yntil Janus laid a heavy hand on her shoulder. 

, Do you see where you’re getting to? Ina. 


second 1 more you'd ay per vine hie ‘Side. 
on your head.’’ Janus led her away from the : 
dangerous spak Miss Elting walked over to 

Tommy and placed a firm hand on the shoulder 

of the heedless little girl. ; 
cc Tommy, why will you be so careless? You ‘ 
distress me very much,’’ rebuked the guardian. 
— “Tm thorry, Mith Elting. TH try to be good 


afternoon, nor out of it either, did I?”? 
“Her point is well taken,’’ answered Harriet. 
‘‘Nearly every one of us, except Tommy, diss 
tinguished herself this afternoon. How about 
our supper?’? 
“‘Oh-h-h-h!”? chorused the girls. : “We forgot 
all about it.”’ ‘ 
 “Yeth, Mr. Januth. I’ll fetch the thtoneth for — 
the thtove. You get the wood, and we will have ~ 
a nithe, warm thupper and have a nithe vithit, 
and then a nithe thleep and pleathant dreamth. 
~Won’t we, Buthter?’’ L 
“TF you give us the opportunity,” answered 
_ Margery sourly. iy 
Thee! Buthter thpoke to me again,’’ chuck- 
Jed the little, lisping girl. Harriet took her by 
the arm and led her gently back to the camp- 
site, which was now so enshrouded in darkness 
_ that they were barely able to locate their packs. 
_ Harriet assisted Tommy in getting stones of — 


/ 


t 


after thith. But I didn’t fall into the tree thith 


‘ stones were piled and made ready for the fire 


that, the guide was to start when he returned © 


: en the wood. Little more could be done with- 
out light. Hazel got the lantern from a pack, 


only to find that the globe had been broken. 


- the proper size for ae stove, after ‘which these. : 


Very soon, however, the cook-fire was snapping oh 


bows on their knees. Then came supper. It 
was wonderful what a difference there was in 
i ay appetites, now that they were out in the 


was not as much to eat here as there would have 


been at home in Meadow-Brook. What there 


and crackling, the girls sitting near it with él. | 


i 


open, compared to them at home. But there _ 


was seemed the best ever served to a company © 


of hungry girls. 
_ Supper over, it was not many minutes before 
the girls sought their beds. They were more 


tired than at any time on their journey, for this 


had been a day long to be remembered, the fif- 
teenth. They would post it up in their rooms to 
look at every day through the winter and think 


of the excitement, the peril and the joys that 


- marked that day of their vacation. 
The girls rolled themselves in their blankets, 


Aodinn fashion, as before mentioned. They 


were beginning to enjoy this way of sleeping, 
wrapped up like mummies, feeling warm and 
_ eomfortable in the sole blankets. No one who 


has not tried this method of sleeping in the opel 
in cool weather can have the slightest idea of 
the blissfulness of it. Of course, if there are 
insects they will find one. There were insects | 
_ on Chocorua and they found the Meadow-Brook 
Girls, creeping over their faces, getting into 
their hair, but failing to find their way under 
the tightly rolled blankets. The girls were as 
_ wholly oblivious to the insects as to the chat-- 
tering squirrels that leaped from one rolled. fig- 
~ ure to another, then off up the rocks, only to re- 
turn again and take up their game of “leap”? 
over the sleeping Meadow-Brook Girls. : 
The day had no more than dawned when | 
Tommy was awake, unrolling herself, but tak- 
_, ing the precaution to see where the unrolling 
would land her. She had not forgotten her ex- 
perience at Sokoki Leap, or the fall from the 
shelf into space. This ground was fairly level 
_ and there were no jumping-off places, except the _ 
Slide. She was not rolling in that direction. — 
Freeing herself, Tommy shook Margery ae 
then began calling her companions. Janus sat Ae 
up, took account of the time and sh ae for 
‘another nap. Gs 
“‘Januth ith taking hith beauty. thleep,”’ ob- | 
served Tommy wisely. } a 
Margery complained at being piled so early; 
but when Tommy told her they were going to 


stones down the Slide, Basen was on sneer oe 


take the time to wash their faces, but ran to the 
Slide and gazed timidly down its slippery way. 
Come on. Let’th get thome thtoneth,’’ 
urged Grace. She uttered a merry shout as the 
_ first round stone rolled down the Slide, bumping 
from side to side, finally landing ae splash | 
in the pond, sending up a little white geyser of 
_ spray. Buster also began to take a more active 
interest in life. She, too, shouted as she sent a 
_ fair-sized boulder spinning down the incline. 
““My, what a racket!’’ cried Jane. ‘‘Har- 
_ riet, shall we go join the game?’’ 
: “ey am getting ready as fast as I can. You 
had better remain quiet for a time yet, Hazel.’’ 
Hazel said she would. Miss Hlting also lay 
gazing up at the sky, following with her eyes 
the flight of the birds, many of which, high in 
the air, were soaring toward the east to meet the 
ppemne of the day. 
Harriet picked up a boulder on her way to the 
Slide, and; reaching there, sent it spinning with 
jibe wrist movement peculiar to bowlers. The 
boulder skipped some rods out into the pond 
far below them before it sank under the water 
and disappeared, leaving a white trail in its 


powrake ci. 
7 @T ean no that,’’ declar ed ‘Tommy Thompson. 


ness to be up and at it. The girls\did not even 


- jolly party. 
Don’t lean over too eu forward when you 
Eirsw, ’? warned Harriet. 
You jutht watch me. I’m gomg to ae 
< thith one thkip clear acroth the pond. Here 
it goeth. Oh, what a lovely Thlide!”? ae 
In her excitement, Tommy leaped to the aa 
‘of the slippery course, jumping up and down. : 
‘Tn her left hand she held another round stone 
ready to send it after the previous throw be- 
fore the latter should have reached the pond. 
Margery was standing at hand ready to ache 
hers down. 
*‘Look out!’’ warned Harned who saw that 
danger of Grace’s position. “Get back in- 
stantly!’’ Both she and Jane started on a run, 
fearing the result of Tommy’s ipa 
But they were too late. 
Tommy Thompson’s feet slipped prod haan 
her. With a scream she plunged head first toe 
the Slide, starting down it on her stomach. 5 
‘*Catch her!’’ sereamed Jane. ‘i : 
Margery made a frantic effort to do so. Then 
her feet, too, went out from under her, but in 
making a desperate attempt to recover her bal- 
ance, Margery turned completely around, land- ra 
ing on her back on the slippery Slide. 


‘ Rak: 3) 


1s Oo run again, ye Sho a ee nes 
ely as she | saw the two girls lose their footing. 
JS e followed. Janus stood fairly paralyzed 
; amazement. It had all come about with 
such’ suddenness that he had had no time in — 
“which to collect his thoughts. When he did, = 
uttered a yell. oe 
- “Come back !?? he roared. ' 
4 But the two girls were past coming back Gr 
/ the time being. The third girl, Harriet Burrell, — 
- was running toward the upper end of the Slide, | 
having made a short detour to enable her to get — 
exactly in line with it. Now she raised herself 
on her tiptoes, at the same time bending over _ 
_ and taking a low, shooting leap, dived headfirst _ 
to the Slide, down which she shot ata pany rate 
- of speed. 
_. Qh, she’ll be killed!” Crazy Jane halted at 
‘the top, gazed down the long, slippery rock, 
then plumped herself down on the Slide in a sit-_ 
ting posture. She was on her way before she 
found time to change her mind. When she did 
change her mind it did her no good, so far as 
changing the situation was concerned. A pro- 
cession of Meadow-Brook Girls was well started 
; ‘on a perilous journey, the result of which could 
not be foreseen by the three members of the 


ey left in the camp. 


CHAPTER XVII 
WHAT CAME OF SHOOTING THE CHUTE 


ISS ELTING had begun to unwind her- 
self the instant her attention had been 
called to Grace Thompson’s perilous 

position at the head of the chute. Hazel Hol- 
land also had rolled over to free herself of the 
blankets. But before either of them had suc- 
ceeded in getting to her feet, Tommy had taken 
the long dive, followed, as the reader already 
knows, by Margery, and later by Harriet Bur- 
rell and Jane McCarthy. 

‘<They’ll be killed! Oh, those girls!’’ wailed 
the guardian. ‘‘Go after them, Janus.”’ 

‘“‘They are quite likely to be,’’ observed the 
guide huskily. ‘‘I can go. after them, but I can’t 
stop them. There they are.’’ 

They heard the splash—in fact, several dis. 
tinct splashes—faint, it is true, Ba sufficient to 
tell those in the camp that the mie had reached 
their destination, the pond at the foot of the 
Slide. Janus already was racing down the 
mountain, jumping, stumbling, falling now and 
then, but making his way down as rapidly as 
possible. 

‘‘Remain here, Hazel,’’? commanded Miss Hl- 


i Then she, too, ees he making even 
better time than did the guide, far the guardian — 
Was more agile and much lighter on her feet. 
. Fortunately for Tommy, she had been headed 
straight along the center of the Slide from the 
beginning. The chute sloped somewhat toward 
the middle. Tommy had instinctively kept her gh 
_ head up, arms thrust straight ahead of her. She 
began gasping for breath, and, either obeying 
_ Harriet’s direction or the aac ok the swim- 
_ mer, she closed her lips tightly and held her — 
breath. Her little body flashed through a thick 
growth of bushes that hung over the chute at 
~ one point. She had seen the bushes coming at 
her like a projectile and instinctively lowered 
her head before reaching them. But she quickly = _ 
_ raised her head again, uttering an exclamation 
_as the skin was neatly peeled from the bridge of 
her nose. \ 
- €Oh, thave me!’’ groaned Tommy, as the 
pond rose up to meet her. She caught and held 
her breath. When she struck the water a sheet 
of it rose up on each side of her just as the water 
does at the launching of a steamship, only there 
was much less displacement in Tommy’s case. 
To her amazement she skimmed along the sur- 
- face a few feet before she began to settle. Un- 
fortunately, at about that time Tommy opened 
her mouth for a breath of fresh air. Instead 


ing and pole out blindly, for Gis onl hal no 
yet recovered from the shock. It was while she 
was down that another girlish figure shot 
_ straight into the lake. Instead of skimming the 
surface this second figure came down. on her 
back with a mighty splash, turned a half-somer- 
_ sault, landing on her feet, where she stood 
treading water and screaming. \ 
Now a third figure shot down the as tt : 
took the water in a clean dive, going clear under, 
passing close by where Margery was treading 
water and screaming for help. When Harriet 
finally did come up, shaking the water from eyes 
and head, she was seen to be only a few feet from — 
Grace, who now was making a great splashing 
on Her way to the opposite shore. Tommy could 
not speak as yet, but she could swim, and swim _ 
she hides { ‘ 
Observing that Tommy was not in immediate — 
need of assistance, Harriet turned back toward — 
Margery, who plainly was expending her 
strength without accomplishing very much. 
Harriet was just in time to see Jane McCarthy : 
sit down in the pond. She made a great disturb-— 
ance, added to which was a wild yell as she felt 
_ the water rising about her. Jane went into the - 


ales over Mes head. Margery, seized re a 
panic, forgot to tread water and went clear to 
the bottom. 
Harriet, still gasping for breath from her long 
“eg slide and the dive under water following, 
_ plunged ahead and dived again. She came up 
with the struggling, choking Buster firmly grip- 
_ ped in one hand. Margery was trying to grasp 
_ Harriet, and the latter was experiencing some 
difficulty in keeping out of her clutches. Tommy, 
_ in the meantime, had reached the other side of 
Pe the pond and crawled up on the shore, where she pane 
lay complaining to herself, watching the strug- a 
gle in the water with wide-open eyes. Now and 
_ then she shouted a suggestion. 
_ Oh, my stars!’’ cried Jane. Coming.up, 
_ she splashed about in the pond trying to get her 
- bearings. Then, seeing Harriet’s struggle with 
Margery, Jane headed for them in a series of 
porpoise-like lunges. The last reach brought a 
hand in contact with one of Margery’s feet. Jane 
gave it a mighty tug. ‘‘Put her under, put her 
under! That’ll stop her!’’ shouted Jane. ee 
‘Let go, Jane,’’ called Harriet. ‘“‘She is all == 
right now. She has her bearings now. Let us . 
gee if she has forgotten how to swim.’’ Harriet 
threw Margery off. The latter splashed and 
floundered in the cold water, then all at once 
struck off for the shore. She reaehed it and 


wae 


Ge eabled to the ane up which she 

and sank whimpering to the earth. 
Jane and Harriet swam shoreward. oo, an 
_ was laughing almost hysterically. Though she 
felt chilled and exhausted, Harriet’s eyes twink: 
led. The two struggled to the bank, there to: sl 
down laughing. | 

“Are you safe?’’ shouted Miss Hiting. 

‘*Hoo-e-e-e!’’ answered the two girls. | 

‘‘Are you all right, Tommy?’’ Harriet next 
ealled across the pond. 

“‘Yeth, but I’m almotht wet and cold. My 
clothes are thoaked, and there are ithicleth 
hanging from my eyebrowth. Thomo bet- 
ter thave me?’’ ; 

‘‘Come over here,’’ proposed Harriet, teas 
ingly, ‘‘and we will.”’ 

“‘T can’t,’? Tommy replied, with a shake of : 
her head. ‘Too many thraight, high rockth in 
the way.’’ os 

‘‘Swim across, darlin’,’”’ urged Jane. 

‘“Can’t do that either, the water ith too cold.’’ 

‘“Then you'll have to stay where you are,’’ — 
laughed Jane. ‘‘If you get hungry, come over 
and I’ll give you a biscuit to take back there 
with you.’’ 

‘Girls, I feel so » relieved, ”? cried Miss Elting, ‘ 
running down to join them. ‘‘But why did you | 
do such a foolish thing?”’ 
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aa “We came after Tommy,’’ replied Miss Me- 

Carthy. ‘‘If that were foolish, we apologize.’? 
— “Tommy,’? ordered Miss Hlting, ‘‘come 
_ here!’’ 

~“T can’t,’’ complained the little one. 

_ “We'll have to go after her,” sighed Har- 

riet, ‘‘or the little goose will stay there. Miss 
_Elting, how would you like to take a nice, cool 
morning swim?’’ | 

“*No, thank you,’’ replied the guardian, with 
a little shiver. ‘‘Here is Janus. You see that 
my girls are all valiant, Mr. Grubb.’’ 

There was a note of pride in the guardian’ s 
voice. 
‘Well, I swum!’’ was the guide’s greeting. 
“Ye did do it!”’ 

“Yes, sir; and I shouldn’t mind doing it 
again. Oh, it was such sport, Miss Elting. 
_ Please, may we go up and have another slide?’’ 
begged Harriet. . 

‘Oh, goodness, yes. Please let us,’’ urged 

Jane. 

“By no means. I am amazed that you should 
ask such a thing. I forbid it. Please get 
Tommy, if you are going to. She will stay 
_ there as long as we will wait here. I really 
don’t know what I am going to do with Tommy.”’ 
_ *T wish you would do something, Miss EI- 

ting. She surely will be the death of me. Think 
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of me, with my weak heart, having to submit to 
such terribly exciting adventures,’’ complained 
Margery. 

‘“‘Just listen to Buster,’’ chuckled Crazy 
Jane. ‘‘We must be so very careful of her.”’ 

‘‘Well, I suppose we might as well get in if we 
are going to,’’ decided Harriet. ‘‘We can’t be 
any wetter than we are, Jane.’’ 

‘‘But we can be colder. All right. I’m with 
you.”’ ; 

Harriet dived in to get the shock over, coming 
up blowing. A splash followed hers and Jane 
came up beside her, shaking the water from her 
head and ears. 

‘‘My, but it’s cold, isn’t it, darlin’?’’ she 
gasped. 

‘Cold as a snowbank,’’ answered Harriet. 
‘‘T’ll race you to the other side.’’ 

“Go you! Now!’’ 

How the water did fly as they struck out in 
overhand strokes, shouting and _ laughing, 
cheered on by Miss Elting and Margery, on the 
other side by the irrepressible Tommy, who was 
dancing up and down on the shore, shouting and 
clapping her hands in great glee! The swim- 
mers landed, laughing merrily as they made for 
shore. But they did not wait to argue with 
Tommy. Instead they picked her up bodily and 
tossed her into the pond. Tommy screamed 


nade tried iS Gent, bat 2 had little oppor iit A 
for resistance before she went in with a splash. | 
i: They sprang in after her, pulling the girt — 
5 down, she having got to her feet in the mean. _ 
time. 
“Swim! swim, or we i Gall hold your head un- 
- der!’’ threatened Jane. — 
Tommy refused to swim. i 
“Grab her foot. We'll tow her,’’ commanded — 
Harriet. Suiting the action to the word, she — 
grasped one of Tommy’s ankles, and throwing 


i herself on her back began to swim with feet and 


_ free arm for the opposite side of the pond. 
 **Mfooray!’’ eried Jane, making a couple of 
leaps forward, and getting a firm hold of the 

other ankle of the now loudly screaming 
Tommy. ‘‘Toot, toot! The tug is going ahead. 
How do you like being towed, darlin’??? 

- Tommy’s yells indicated that she did not 
’ fancy it, especially being towed feet first. Her 
head went under water almost instantly. 

Tommy was obliged to help herself or drown. — 
_ She began working her arms, trying to keep her 
head above water, but found it awkward swim- © 

ming that way. She never had tried the feet 


7 © first style of swimming. No one of the party 


ever had, except Harriet, who could make very 


good progress that way. 
- “Hold your breath, dear,’’ suggested Harriet 
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sweetly. ‘‘You will not swallow so much water 
that way.’’ 

‘‘How—how long must I hold it?’’ 

‘“‘Not more than five minutes,’’ comforted 
Crazy Jane. 

‘‘Thave——’’ She did not complete the sen- 
tence, because a volume of water rolled into her 
open mouth. 

They had nearly reached the middle of the 
pond, when Harriet stopped swimming. 

“‘T am afraid we shall have to turn her 
around. Tommy will persist in opening her 
mouth. We mustn’t drown her,’’ said Harriet. 

Jane righted their tow with a jerk. 

‘‘Those girls, those girls!’’? muttered Miss 
Elting, turning a laughing face to Janus Grubb. 

‘““Well, I swum!’’ he answered, nodding. 
“Never saw such a bunch of girls. Are they 
always like they have been this time?”’ 

‘‘ Always,’’ chuckled the guardian. ‘‘ Usually 
more so.’’ 

““Well, I swum!”’ 

‘“Will you swim, or will you drown?’’ de- 
manded Jane of Tommy. 

“Tl thwim, I’ll thwim,’’ answered Tommy 
ehokingly. ‘‘I think you are horrid to treat me 
tho. I’ll be even with you.’’ 

Jane started for her. Tommy got into in- 
stant action, and how she did swim! Harriet 


and Jane were much faster swimmers than was _ 
Tommy, but they pretended to have difficulty in 

keeping up with her and lagged behind until 
their shoulders were even with the kicking feet 
of the little, lisping girl. Then they began grab-. 

bing at her ankles, drawing fresh shouts and 
protests trom Tommy. They teased her all the 
way to the shore, up which Tommy staggered 
and ran to Miss Elting for protection. 

Don’t make me all wet,’’ objected the guar- 

dian, leaping back out of the way. 

_ Tommy sat down and whimpered. Jane and 
Harriet picked her up, placing her on a seat 
made of their four hands, and started up the 

- mountainside with their burden. 

_ We aren’t afraid of getting wet, are we, 

Jane?’’ laughed Harriet. 
‘Not this morning, we are not, darlin’,’’ 
chuckled Jane. But they did not carry Tommy 
far. She decided that she would walk, fearing 

_ they were planning some trick on her. She had 

no desire to be dumped off on a steep place as 

- Hazel had been. The girls clambered up the 

- mountainside laughing over their mishaps of 
the morning, and. ran bounding into camp far 

ahead of Miss Elting and the guide. They found 
Hazel very much excited over something that 

had occurred in the camp during their absence. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
FACED BY A FRESH MYSTERY 


HERE were serious expressions on the 
faces of the Meadow-Brook Girls when 
Miss Elting and the guide came in. Miss 
Elting saw at once that something was amiss. 
She demanded to know what it was. 
‘‘Hazel saw something that frightened her,’’ » 
answered Harriet. 
_ “Saw something?’’ repeated the guardian, 
looking from one girl to the other. 
‘Tell it;?? urged Harriet, nodding to Hazel. 
‘‘T was watching for you and the girls when I 
thought I heard something behind me. I looked 
around but saw nothing unusual. But I had a 
feeling that some one was about. I walked to 
the other end of the camp and back. I saw no 
one—nothing. I hadn’t thought’ to look up. 
Something made me do so just then and I saw 
Ge 
‘Saw what?’’ demanded the guardian and 
the guide in chorus. 
“<A man.”’ 
‘‘You did?’’ exclaimed Janus. ‘‘Where?’’ 
‘‘He was behind those green bushes that you 
see up there— Oh, he has gone. No need to go 


re now, Mr. Grubb.’ > Janus had begun : 


ae “You are positive of this?”’ ea Miss | 
Elting. 

“Yes. I saw him plainly. That is, I saw his 
i ead and shoulders. The rest of his body was 
hidden behind the bushes. I was going to cry 
out, but I knew you couldn’t hear me. There 


still.’ 

ay “Did he speak to you?’’ aeked Janus. 

- “No. I spoke to him. I asked him what he 
wanted. He did not ee: Instead, he dodged 


i Ay, sir. He wore no hee? 
is “Of course not. We’ve got the green gog- 
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‘‘Can’t make anything of it. Might be most 
anybody. A good many persons up in these 
parts wear whiskers.’’? Janus stroked his own 
reflectively. ‘‘And then again, a good many 
more do not, so I don’t see that his whiskers 
prove much, Wish I might have seen him. If 
you don’t mind I’ll go up there now and see 
what I can find.’’ 

Harriet said she would accompany him and 
assist in the search. 

‘You couldn’t recognize in him the man we 
saw on the station platform at Compton the 
night of our arrival, could you, Hazel?’’ asked 
the guardian. 

‘‘Oh,no. I don’t believe it was the same per- 
son at all.”’ 

‘Then we are no wiser than before, except 
that it behooves us to keep our eyes open. If 
that man has followed us into the mountains we 
shall hear more of him. Do you find anything 
up there, Harriet?’’ 

‘‘We find where he has broken down some 
bushes, but that is all. No footprints. I might 
possibly pick up his trail, but over the rocks 
there would be slight chance of running it 
down.”’ 

“‘T couldn’t permit it,’? was Miss Elting’s de- 
cisive reply. ‘‘Come down. Jane, will you 
please start the fire? We will have breakfast.”’ 


SEC Oh, on we haven’t had breakfatht yet,”’ 
piped ae 
‘Nor have you dried your “elothes: Every 
one of you except Hazel is wet to the skin.”’ 
_ Jane had brought some dry sticks by the time 
he guide and Harriet returned. Janus got 
‘more, realizing the condition of his party, and 
wishing to build up a fire that would dry their | 
wet clothing. The girls had no changes of cloth- © 
ing with them. They would be obliged to con- 
inve to wear their wet dresses until these had 


A hot fire proved a welcome relief. The girls 
gathered about it, turning frequently in order 


to give their clothing an opportunity to dry. It 
was not long before the steam rose from their 
rapidly drying garments. They laughed and 
joked over their condition. Miss Elting was. 
more serious. She held a low-voiced conver- 
sation with Janus while he was getting the 
breakfast. Janus insisted that he had not the 
faintest idea that he had an enemy. At least he 
knew of no one who would commit the acts that 
had been committed since the party started out 
from Compton on their journey through the 
‘White Mountains. 

The girls’ wet clothing was almost dry when 
they were called to breakfast. This meal was 
late on this particular morning, for good and 
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sufficient reason, but the girls did not complain 
about this. What they did complain of was 
their bedraggled condition. They laid their 
trouble on this occasion directly at the door of 
Tommy Thompson. Tommy was undisturbed. 
She expressed her pleasure, however, that her 
companions had also received a wetting, and — 
uncharitably hoped they would fall in every time 
she did. 

During breakfast they discussed their situa- 
tion, finally deciding to push on as soon after 
the mealas possible. The guide said they would ' 
feel dry and warm soon after starting on their 

‘way. He thought they would be better off on the 
move than sitting abous the fire. Hazel had 
now fully recovered from the effects of her fall. 
Harriet’s side still gave her pain, but she, too, 
felt that the best thing for her would be plenty 
of exercise. 

That forenoon she insisted on carrying Ha- 
zel’s pack, and did more real work on the trail 
than any other girl of the party. They were 
above the timber line, though there was little 
timber below it, the side of the mountain having 
been fire-swept long before that. The only green 
to be seen immediately about them were the 
blue-berry bushes and similar mountain vegeta- 
tion that flourished in the crevices of the rocks. 

It was early in the afternoon when they 


emerged on the summit of the mountain and | 
_ gazed off over its gray top, that, flanked by 
other domes of the Sandwich range, reminded 
_ one of the past ages and the fascinating legends 
of the Sokokis. The summit was rough and 
rugged, though devoid of big boulders such as 
are usually to be found in similar locations. 

_ You are now three thousand five hundred 
: feet in the air,’’ announced the guide, rather 
proudly. 

“Tth that what maketh Buthter tho uppithh 
thith afternoon?’’ questioned Tommy. 

“Tt may be what makes you so light-headed,’’ 
retorted Margery. 

‘<There! Now, will you be good?’’ jeered 
Jane. 

“‘Yeth. That wath a good one. Too bad you 
don’t thay thomething bright every day. Think 
what a lot more fun we would have, Buthter.’’ 
An hour was spent strolling about the sum- 
mit, looking off at the magnificent scenery which 
stretched on all sides of them. 

A cup of coffee apiece was made and drunk, 
but fire-making material was so scarce that no 

attempt was made to cook a meal. About mid- 
afternoon the party was called to attention and 
directed to shoulder their packs preparatory to 
their long tramp down the mountain side to the 
Shelter, where fresh clothing and food awaited 
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them. They left the summit with regret. Har- 
riet said she would give a great deal to see a 
sunrise from there. 

‘‘Wait for Mt. Washington,’’ answered Ja- 
nus. ‘‘I shan’t tell you anything about it, but, 
once you are there, you will be glad you decided 
to climb it.’’ 

Instead of climbing down over the rocks the 
party took what is known among mountaineers 


as a ‘‘tote trail,”’ a narrow pathway generally 


used for packing stuff into the mountains on the 
backs of human beings. This ‘‘tote trail’’ was 
a winding trail full of twists and turns and sur- 
prises, now appearing to end at some high pre- 
cipice, then creeping around the corner of a 
huge jutting rock, but ever dropping and drop- 
ping farther and farther away from the sum- 
mit and nearer to the ‘‘Shelter,’? which was 
their destination on this occasion. 

Twilight was upon them again before they 
reached the main tourist trail. It was now late 
in the season. Not a human being had they 
seen since starting out to climb Mt. Chocorua 
except for Hazel’s discovery of the strange man 
whom she had caught spying on their camp at 
the ‘‘Slide.’? The memory of that face still 
lingered in mind, nor had the incident been for- 
gotten by any member of the party. They won- 
dered what the next surprise would be. They 


Sey 


ere destined to ie villa a very short time! 
_ Walking was good by this time and the re-- 
maining distance to the ‘‘Shelter’’ was cov- 
- ered at a greater rate of speed. Janus swung to” 
: the right, then to the left, and behold, the little 
ae hut stood darkly before en 
_ “Here we are,’’ called the guide cheerily, 
_ striding over and throwing open the door. 


Fz: 


CHAPTER XIX 
_ THE STORY THE LIGHT TOLD 


TRIKE a light, if you please,’’ re- 
quested the guardian, as Janus stood — 
holding the door of the hut open ee 

his charges to enter. 
“You'll have a light directly,’’ returned the! 


7g _ guide, applying a lighted match to the hanging 


lamp with its smoke-dimmed chimney. ' 
“‘Oh, isn’t it nice and cosy in here?”’ sighed 
_ Margery contentedly, dropping down on a 
bench. Unslinging her heavy pack, she let it fall 


to the floor. 


‘sWhat about supper?’’? was Janus’s first 


question. 
“‘Yeth, that ith what I thay,’’ appre 


Tommy. ‘‘Buthter would thay tho, too, only 


oe thhe is afraid I’ll teathe her about eating.’’ 
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‘‘Afraid of you!’’ exclaimed Margery dis- 
gustedly. ‘‘ Well, I guess not.’’ 

During this passage at arms Janus was mak- 
ing an industrious hunt for a frying-pan. He 
opened one of the packs that had been left be- 
hind, thrust one hand inside, then paused, a look 
of astonishment on his honest face, underneath 
the frown that wrinkled his weather-beaten 
forehead. For a few seconds the bewildered 
guide stared stupidly at the object he had taken 
from the pack. The girls were busy undoing 
their tote-packs, so they failed to heed what he 
was doing until his peculiar attitude finally at- 
tracted their attention. 

Janus thrust his hand in again, but the result 
was no less discouraging. 

‘Well, I swum!’’ he grumbled. ‘‘I swum!’’ 

‘‘So you’ve said before,’’ smiled Hazel. 

‘‘Anything wrong?’’ asked the guardian, 
glancing up from her own pack, the contents of 
which were spread out on the floor before her. 

The guide ‘‘swum’’ again. Miss Hlting 
paused in her work, turning to him. 

‘Mr. Januth ith troubled,’’ observed Tommy 
wisely. 

‘¢What is it?’’? demanded the guardian. 

‘‘What is it? It’s a rock, Miss.’’ 

‘What do you mean?”’ 

For answer he held out on the palm of one 


SS wR 


“Miss Biting ve and examined the a 
ue then directed a look of inquiry at J anus. — 
~ “T don’t understand,”’ she said, with a rising 
inflection on the last word. 
_ “Well, I swum! no more do I!’’ he exploded. 
Will, you look into that pack and see what 


you find? Maybe I can’t see straight this even- . 


ing. Maybe I can’t.’’ 
_ Harriet ran to the pack he had indicated and 
_ peered into it. She uttered an exclamation, loos- 
ened the rest of the binding ropes and turned 
the contents out on the floor of the Shelter. Ex- 
clamations of amazement fell from the lips of 
_ the Meadow-Brook Girls. Instead of the sup- 
plies that had originally been stowed in the 
pack, a choice assortment of stones, chunks of 
_ granite, small hardheads and pebbles rolled out 
on the floor. They were speechless for the mo- 
ment. Janus tugged nervously at his beard, too 
_ thoroughly astonished for speech. 
“IT gueth thomebody hath been throwing 
thtoneth at uth,’’ observed Tommy Thompson. 
_*T wonder who liketh uth tho much that he 
--wanth to knock our headth off?’’ 
“Open the other packs,’’ directed Miss El- 
“ting calmly. 
They did so, but with tis same results. Hach 
pack was filled with stones, and, in some in- 
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stances, pieces of wood, parts of limbs of trees, 
dirt, shale and the like. 


‘‘Oh, my stars, what a mess!’’ cried Crazy ; 


Jane. 

“‘Did you not say that our equipment was 
perfectly safe here?’’ demanded Miss Hlting, 
turning sharply on the guide. 

“T_T thought it was, Miss.’ 

‘‘Then how do you explain this?’’ she asked 
with a comprehensive wave of the hand. 

“‘T don’t explain it. I swum! I don’t know 
what to think about it. I wish I could get my 
hands on the scoundrel.”’ : 

Miss Elting sat down to think. ‘‘It is plain 
that we have been followed into the mountains. 
The man whom Hazel saw at the ‘Slide’ un- 
doubtedly is the one who has been causing us all 
the trouble. He may have been hovering about 
us all the time, we knowing nothing about it. I 
am afraid we aren’t very clever, girls. We have 
allowed our enemy to outwit us.’’ 

**T don’t believe he has, Miss Hlting,’’ replied 
Harriet. ‘‘If so, he has been watching us from 
a distance. We surely should have discovered 
if the man had come close to our camp.’’ 

‘It must have been the man that Hazel saw, 
and I believe he was the one who dropped the 
green goggles,’’ was Harriet’s emphatic dec- 
laration. ‘‘I wonder what his grievance is?’’ 


errant Siete 
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S “all our stuff gone; we’ll have to go back, 
“-won’t we?’’? mourned Margery. 
‘‘We have our luggage, but that is some dis- 
tance from here,’’ replied the guardian. ‘‘How 
long will it take us to get to our supplies, Mr. _ 
Grubb?”’ : 
_ “A day, or a day and a half, I reckon.’’ 
_ “Then we had better go for them to-morrow 
morning. We can do nothing more this even- 
ing. But—what are we to do for food?’’ 

_ ‘We have a little. We have some coffee 
and a spoonful of rice. That’s enough. We can 
live another twenty-four hours or so on that. 
T’ll fix up something now. Maybe there’s some- 
thing in a cache back of the hut. I’ll see.’’ To 
their delight, Janus returned, not long after 
that, with a small sack of flour and one of corn 
meal. It did not take the girls long to start a 
fire in the small cook stove. They threw open 
ie the windows, the ‘‘Shelter’’? warming up very 
quickly. 

The girls began work at once, Janus showing 

_ them how to make the kind of corn cakes that are 

_ popular with the mountain guides in the White 

_ Mountain range. All the time Harriet Burrell - 
- was thinking intently over their situation and ee 
the loss of the supplies. She was considering . 
the perplexing problems from different view- 
points, with a view toward solving them. 
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‘What did the thief do with our supplies?’’ 
she demanded, turning to the guide. 

<“‘Probably took them away with him. That’s 
the way thieves usually do. Otherwise, what’s 
the use in stealing?’’ | 

“‘T don’t think so, sir. I do not believe this 
thief took the stuff because he wanted it, but 
rather to make you trouble.’’ 

‘“Maybe, maybe. It’s all the same thing.”’ 

‘‘Oh, no, sir; it isn’t, not if he did not carry 
the stuff away with him. If he did not carry it 
away with him, what could he have done with 
it??? She regarded Mr. Grubb inquiringly. 

“‘T swum! I don’t know,’’ declared Janus, 
looking deeply puzzled. 

‘‘Nor do I, but I propose to find out. Is there 
such a thing as a lantern here, Mr. Grubb?’’ 

He shook his head. ‘‘Better leave off every- 
thing else till we get some food. There’s the 
coffee pot on the steps outside, where I put it, 
but the cream is all gone. We’ll have to drink 
our coffee black.’ 

‘‘Yeth, and thtay awake all night,’’ averred 
Tommy. ‘‘But we don’t care. We are used to 
thtaying awake all night, aren’t we, Jane?’’ 

‘Yes, darlin’, we are,’’ agreed Jane brightly. 
‘*But I’m wishing I might lay violent hands on 
the rogue who took our belongings. Where is 
that Mr. Sheriff for whom you sent to come and 


eateh our  teiend. of inet green A orelde and the 
ea black whiskers, Mr. Grubb??? vA 
a “He'll be along in good time,’’ replied the 
Ae guide, stroking his own whiskers while regard-_ 
_ ing with squinting eyes the progress of the sup- 
per under the deft fingers of the Meadow-Brook 
Girls. ‘‘Here! Let me do that. I reckon I can 
__ be finishing the supper while you young ladies 
_ get ready.. There’s a barrel of rain water just 
_ back of the hut where you can wash. You look 

_as though you needed it—no offense intended.”? — 
A merry laugh greeted the words of Janus 
Grubb. The girls agreed that they did need it. 
Their clothing was not in very good condition, — 
either, but nothing could be done with the gar- 
ments until they reached a spot where they | 
could change them for fresh apparel. The girls 
ran out laughing, and a moment later were 
heard splashing in the rain barrel. They came 
in with dripping faces to get their towels, then, — 
running out again, rubbed their faces until their - 
cheeks glowed underneath their tan. Tommy’s 
freckles were now more pronounced than ever, 
but her usually pale face wore a healthy look 
and her eyes were bright and sparkling. 

_ Supper was late that evening, nor was it a 
heavy supper when at last they sat down on the — 
benches in the ‘‘Shelter’’ with their cups and — 

their corn cakes beside them, but they were as 
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happy a party of girls as if sitting at a table 
laden with good things and sparkling with cut 
glass and silver. There were health and good- 
fellowship here; and there also was the pride 
of achievement, for these young girls had ac- 
complished a great deal during the time they 
had been living their out-of-door life. They 
made merry over their scanty supper and fin- 
ished with satisfied appetites. 

After supper Harriet asked the guide to pre- 
pare some torches, saying she wished to look 
about to see if she could find anything. Janus 
said there was no wood at hand fit for torches. 
No wood, no lantern—nothing save the smoky 
old lamp in the ‘‘Shelter,’’ and very little oil 
in that. Janus said there had been a can of oil 
_there a week before that, but that some one 
must have carried it off, can and all. 

‘‘T’ll hold the light for you if you want to 
dig,’’ he offered. 

‘“Yes, please do that,’’ urged Harriet. ‘‘I 
know where I wish to look. If you will hold 
the light out there on the edge of that bank of 
rocks I will go below. It is such a convenient 
place to throw things. Tommy, look out that 
you don’t throw your dishes over when you go 
out. I think I will just wash that chimney be- 
fore we go any further.’’ 

‘Whatever you do don’t drop it!’’ exclaimed 


in Miss Biting. “We catod get done without the: 
lamp.” 

_ “We can build up a fire outside, if aecoseary: 

_ I rather think that would be a better idea still. 

_ What do you say, Mr. Grubb??? 

Janus consulted his whiskers, then decided 

_ that the idea was an excellent one. He said he | 
would go out and get some fuel for the fire, and ~ 
did so. While he was thus engaged, Harriet 

cleaned the lamp chimney, Miss Elting hung 
- canvas over the glassless windows and the other 
_ girls washed and put away the few dishes that 
had been used. A fine, large fire was started 
on the ledge of rock that extended out from the 

Shelter’? to a drop-off of some twenty feet. 
Harriet was very much interested in the fire | 
that night. Then, after it was well started, she 
walked to the edge, and, with her back to the 
_ flames, peered down. 

_ All at once she started to run down the path 

to the left. She called to Jane to come with her. 
They had to clamber over some rough groundin 
order to reach a point below the hut. The light — 
_ from the fire made the shadows dance down 
there. 
JT gaw something glisten down here,’’ ex- 
- plained Miss Burrell. ‘‘I am certain it was a 
- tin can. Wouldn’t it be fine were we to find 
our canned supplies down here, Jane?”’ 


\ 
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‘‘Then it is fine, for here’s the very thing you 
were looking for.’’ The Irish girl stooped, then 
held up atin can. Harriet uttered a little excla- 
mation and reached for it. ‘‘But it’s empty,”’ 
chuckled Jane. 

“Oh, fudge! Some one has thrown it over. 
Other picnic parties have been up here. Be- 
sides, this is not one of our cans. But that 
doesn’t mean we shan’t find any of our own. 
Look hard, Jane.’’ 

““T’m Toe hard, so hard that my eyes 
ache,’’ replied Jane dryly. An instant later she 
cried out, ‘‘ Will you look at that?’’ 

Harriet was at her side in a couple of ae 
from the uttering of that cry. Then she, too, 
raised her voice in a: shout that called her com- 
panions from the hut. Miss Elting came out 
carrying the lamp. Janus took it from her, and, 
standing on the very edge in the full light of 
the campfire, held the lamp above his head and 
peered down. 

‘What is it?”? cried the guardian. 

‘We have found our canned stuff and a whole 
lot of our equipment,’’ answered Harriet tri- 
umphantly. 

‘‘Hooee-e-e-e!’’? shouted the Meadow-Brook 
Girls in great glee. 

‘Wait! I'll be down there to help you gather 
it up,’’ Janus called down to them. 


Ww A w00-W00-woo! It passed, followed by a a 
tant report, the crack of a rifle. ve all at 


ia 


CHAPTER XX 
SEEKING A DESPERATE REVENGE 


IE down!’’ bellowed Janus. 
““Down!’’ commanded Miss El. 
ting, in the same moment. 

_ Janus moved more quickly than they ever had — 
seen him do before. They did not think him ca-— 
_pable of such rapid action. — : 
> “Took out below!”’ he roared, as, with a se- 
ries of rapid kicks, he sent the burning sticks of | 
the campfire tumbling over the edge into the lit- 


: Get out of the light! Come up here as fant 
as ye ean! Into the hut with ye, every one!’ 
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‘“‘What’s the matter now?’’-demanded Jane, 
who did not understand. . 

‘“‘T don’t know,’’ answered Harriet, herself a 
little startled. ‘‘I heard a gun fired twice. Can 
it be that some one is shooting at us? Oh, I 
hope not. But we must get out of here! Mr. 
Grubb, is that you?’’ she called, hearing some 
one floundering toward them. 

‘It’s Grubb. Get out of that.’’ 

‘¢What has happened?’’ begged Harriet, hur- 
rying to meet the guide, who came on a run to 
where they stood. 

‘‘Hnough! Did you hear the shots?”’ 

‘$Vag,?? 

‘‘Well, one of them snipped the lamp. I’m 
greased from head to foot. The scoundrel!’’ 

‘‘But—but perhaps they were not intended 
for you, Mr. Grubb,’’ suggested Jane breath- 
lessly. 

‘‘They were intended for me, all right. No 
mistake about that, young ladies. Now, I want 
you to get into that shack on the double quick. 
I haven’t a rifie, but I have a revolver that’s 
good enough to take care of anything that gets 
close enough. Don’t make too much noise; 
there might be another shot.’’ 

‘*T think not, if we do not start any more fires. 
I have an idea that the shots were intended for 
you, Mr. Grubb, not for us. If so, the man will 


Syaie setae iad inate estate 


. ‘You go to sleep, when you get ready, 
T’ll sit outside to watch for the rascal in 


3 “Spread your blankets on the floor and sit 
wn,’’ directed Miss Elting. ‘‘I don’t think 
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mysteries, but that was as far as they could go 
toward a solution. 

One by one the campers rolled up in their 
blankets and went to sleep. Janus held his po- 
sition in front of the ‘‘Shelter’’ throughout the 
night, but nothing occurred to disturb the camp 
until nearly three o’clock in the morning. Then 
two quick shots, fired seemingly right over their 
heads, brought the Meadow-Brook Girls out of 
their sound sleep, uttering little exclamations 


of alarm. Harriet sprang out through the open 


door without an instant’s hesitation. 

‘Where is he? What did you shoot at?’’ she 
questioned apprehensively, fixing searching 
eyes upon the guide. 

Miss Elting repeated the questions a few sec- 
onds later, she having joined Harriet. 

The guide stood with revolver still pointed to- 
ward the tote-trail, ready to shoot at the slight- 
est movement. In the faint light the two wo- 
men could see a shadowy something that ap- 
peared to be standing beside the trail. 

“‘There! See him? I swum, I don’t under- 
stand it,’? muttered the guide. ‘‘I fired in the 
air to scare him.’’ 

“‘Where is it? What do you mean?’’ ques- 
tioned the guardian. 

*‘Him! T looked and he wasn’t there, then I 
looked again and there he stood, right where 


rm PSPs rae 
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as farriet had discovered Ae 
Janus regarded the girl frowningly, all the 
time keeping one eye on the faintly outlined ae 


‘ure out by the tote-trail. 


‘ “Laugh, consarn it!’’ Mr. Grubb srdaiaas 


beginning to feel that, in some way, he had made 


a ‘shining mark of himself, rather than appear- 
ing in the role of a hero na had valiantly de- 
fended his party of young women. 
_ **What is it, dear?’’ asked the guardian. 
“Don’t you know what that is?’’ queried Har- 


riet. . 


f 


“No. It looks to me like a man leaning 
gainst something,’’ answered Miss Klting. | 
“Yes, yes,’’ interposed the guide. ‘‘When I — 


7 first shot at it it was standing straight up, then 
it tilted over against the rocks, and there it is. 


You get back. Ill go over. If he shoots, ae 
won't be in any danger.’’ 
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‘‘Oh, nonsense!’’ exploded Harriet. ‘‘Put 
your pistol down. Don’t you dare to point it 
toward me. I’ll lay your intruder.”’ 

The girl ran forward, unheeding the warning 
cries of her companions. She ran straight to 
the object that, in the uncertain light, so closely 
resembled a human figure. The girls were beg- 
ging Harriet to come back. Instead she boldly 
grasped the object with both hands, and threw it 
across the trail. A chorus of ‘‘Ohs!’’ greeted 
this performance. Janus lowered his weapon, 
his under jaw dropped. He followed Miss El- 
ting, while the girls followed them both at a 
safe distance, Tommy and Margery ready to 
take flight at the slightest indication of danger. 

‘‘Here he is, Mr. Grubb,’’ cried Harriet. 

“‘Harriet, what is it??? demanded Miss El- 
ting. 

‘‘Just a plain, rotting old tree trunk,’’ re- 
turned the girl. 

“‘But—but it wasn’t there before,’’ stam- 
mered the guide. 

Again Harriet laughed. Her companions 
gazed at her admiringly. None, unless it were 
Jane McCarthy, would have had the cour- 
age to go out there as Harriet Burrell had done. 
They told her so, too, at which Harriet laughed 
again. 

‘*Let me tell you something,’’ said Harriet. 


“Tm not a bit braver than you are. As it — 
happened, I knew what that was the instant I 
saw it. The tree trunk was not standing there 
when we came into canip last night. Had it been, 
_ Mr. Grubb would have seen it. The trunk had 
_ fallen across the trail. When I started to go 
_ down below to look for our supplies I stumbled 
over the stick, and to prevent some one else 
tripping over it, I threw it out of the trail. The 
_ stick ended over and stood upright against the 
rock where you saw it. I presume Mr. Grubb 
- did see it tip to one side. I know, however, that 
the stick has been there ever since I tossed it out 
of the trail last night.’’ 
‘Well, I swum!’’ muttered Janus sheepishly. 
-“T’m so easy it’s a wonder I haven’t lost my- 
e- selt.’’ 

‘“No, you were doing your best to protect us,’’ 
replied Miss Elting. ‘‘But I would rather you 
did not shoot again except in real defence. In 
other yo don *t shoot unless some one shoots 
at you.’ 

: “What am I going to do?’’? demanded the 
oe guide rather crossly. ‘‘Sit down and allow 

- gome outlaw to rob us at every turn?”’ 

_ **We know you are ready to defend us,’’ paci-. 

fed Miss Elting. ‘‘What would you advise us 
~46.do???. 

_ Make no further move until morning. When 
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daylight comes we will get up the stuff that has 
been thrown over there, make up our packs and 
| start for Mt. Washington,’’ returned Janus 
promptly. ‘‘I’ll reach a telephone before long 
and send word to the sheriff about what has oc- 
eurred. He may be out already on the bridge 
matter, but he ought to know about this last af- 
fair. It will give him a clue as to where the man 
agi*? 

‘But the unknown wretch may follow us,’’ 
protested the guardian. 

‘He won’t. He’s gone into hiding after what 
has happened. You won’t see any more of him. 
You see, he knows we shall be on the lookout for 
him, and he won’t be taking any chances on it 
until a day has passed—perhaps about to-mor- 
row night—then he may come back here to see 
what he can find. I am banking on that, after 
having thought the matter over. We won’t be 
here, but the sheriff will, if I can get hold of 
him.”’ 

Miss Elting agreed that the guide’s plan was 
as good as could be devised, and promptly di- 
rected the girls to return to the hut and, if pos- 
sible, sleep for the few remaining hours of the 
night. That morning the girls overslept. By 
the time they awakened, Janus had gathered to- 
gether all the supplies and equipment to be 
found below the hut. Some of the provisions 
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were missing. Nothing that would be likely to 
be recognized by the owners had been taken by 
the man who had thrown their stores overboard, 
so to speak, so they found themselves better off 
than they had hoped. A real breakfast was 
eaten that morning, after which packs were 
lashed and the party lost no time in starting 
to leave the mountain that had furnished them 
with so much excitement. 

~The journey down the trail was not a long 
one. After reaching the foot of the mountain 
they were obliged to travel nearly ten miles be- 
fore reaching a village from whence they would 
go on by wagon until reaching the point whence 
they were to be conveyed to Mt. Washington. 

That night found them weary and sleepy, but 
to stay at a hotel which boasted of all modern 
conveniences was a welcome change to the 
mountain climbers, who were both footsore and 
weary. It seemed but a few moments after re- 
tiring before they were called to get ready for 
breakfast and the long ride to the foot of the 
mountain, up which they were to climb. Their 
experience on Mt. Washington was to be both 
novel and exciting. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE ASCENT OF MT. WASHINGTON 


HE supper smoke rose lazily in the still 
air. Below them lay a vast panorama 
of valley and now flattened hills. The 

Meadow-Brook Girls, after a day of hard climb- 
ing, were about half way to the summit of Mt. 
Washington. They had chosen the most difficult 
climbing to be found in the White Mountain 
Range. Janus had promised them some real 
mountain climbing when they reached Mt. 
Washington, and he had made good his word. 
They admitted that laughingly upon reaching 
the spot he had chosen for their night’s camp- 
ing, and willingly permitted the guide to start 
the fire while they rested preparatory to getting 
the supper. 

‘« At least we have the satisfaction of knowing 
that we have left our friend of the green gog- 
gles behind,’’ said Miss Hlting, with a sigh of 
relief. ‘‘T hope we have seen the last of him. 
He certainly tried to spoil our trip.’’ 

“«Sheriff’s out on the trail,’’? answered Janus. 
“‘There’s trouble of some sort down there. 
Sheriff’s office said things were popping, but 
wouldn’t talk much because he—the fellow I 
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got on the telephone—didn’t know me. Funny 
not to know me, wasn’t it?’’ 
 Yeth,’’ answered Tommy. 

‘“‘What did you conclude from what was 
said?’’ asked Miss Elting. | 

“‘That they were after some one and knew 
who it was. I hope they get him. I hope that, 
when they do, they give Janus Grubb a chance 
to tell the fellow what he thinks of him.’’ 

“Tt may not be the man we think at all,’’ sug- 
gested the guardian. 

‘‘No-o-0-0,”’ drawled the guide reftively. 

“Tf not, what do you propose to do?’’ ques- 

tioned Harriet. 
_ ‘Why, keep on, of course,’’ answered the 
guide, in a tone of mild surprise. ‘‘T'o-morrow 
we reach the top of Mount Washington; then 
we go down the other side, and so on till we get 
through.’’ 

‘¢ All of which isn’t getting our supper,’’ Har- 
riet reminded him laughingly. ‘‘Jane, will you 
please shave some of the smoked beef? And 
don’t spoil your appetite by nibbling, please.”’ 

‘Why, darlin’, I never did such a thing. It 
was the beef that flew right into my mouth. 
_ Now, what could poor Jane do under such cir- 
cumstances, except to swallow hard?’’ 

‘‘Nothing but thubmit grathefully and thwal- 
low the beef,’’? commented Tommy. 
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“‘And I did just that,’’ grinned Jane. 

Their table was a rocky shelf elevated about 
ten inches above the ground and standing on a 
sort of standard, so that the girls were able, by 
sitting down beside it, to tuck their feet under 
the rock, which made an excellent board for the 
purpose. The night had not yet fallen, but 


shadows hung over the valleys and the distant 


mountains, the purple tinge creeping slowly up 
the side of the mountain which they were climb- 
ing, enveloping the campers before they had fin- 
ished eating their supper. 

The evening, on the side of the mountain in 
their comfortable camp, was a delightful one. 
They sat on their blankets beside a blazing 
_ campfire amid the great silence, broken only by 


the voices of the campers and the oceasional ery 


of a night bird. Janus, after having made a 
thorough patrol of the ground surrounding the 
camp, returned to the campfire and entertained 
the girls by telling of the early Indian days, 


stories that had been handed down by genera- 


tions, and that had grown and grown until they 
had assumed startling proportions. 

All at once Harriet, in the midst of one of 
these remarkable tales, tilted her head back, 
her eyes apparently studying the stars that 
hung over the mountain range to the south of 
them. She gazed thoughtfully. After a few 


supporting ie latter aah her eee 
ean iS. After remaining in this position for 


an cen slowly back and forth, the while ve 4 
ning to the guide IS SLOLY. o 
‘*Harriet, are you nervous or tired?’’ ques- _ 
ioned the guardian, eyeing her shrewdly. : 
I believe it must be nerves,’’ answered Har- 
laughingly. She strolled off into the shad-— 
ws, there to sit down on a rock within easy 
ound of the voices of her companions, who soon : 
orgot that she was not among them. After 
aking sure that she was safe in doing so, she 
‘slid slowly from the rock, and walking on all 
fours ran away into the bushes and out of sight, 

It was a most unusual thing to do. Had Crazy — 
Jane been guilty of such an act, nothing would — 
have been thought of it, but had Harriet Bur- — 
rell’s companions observed her they would have 
opened their eyes in amazement. Fortunately, — 
they were too ue occupied with Janus oy ’s 
s tory. ‘ 
Harriet sat down on the ground, after having oe 
oved away some two hundred yards from the — : 
amp. i 
 “T hope they don’t miss me,’’ she thought. ye 
«l hope, too, that I haven’t been seen. Now I — 

will try to see something for myself.’’? The girl 


sat als still, with ears more Shan eyes on 
the alert. 

Harriet had not been in her position very long 
before her ears caught a faint sound directly — 
ahead of her. Still she did not move, except to 
raise her head a little. A bird hopped into a 


‘bush. close at hand without discovering her — 
presence. The faint noise ahead grew more 


pronounced, the whip of a bush as it was re- 
leased by the hand that had pushed it away was 
heard and understood. Harriet Burrell was 
woodsman enough to recognize all such sounds us 
instantly upon hearing them. | 
She crouched low, fearing that the inte 


might approach close enough to discover her. — 


- Every faculty was on the alert. Who or what 
the unseen intruder might be, of course, Har- — 
riet did not know. It might be a mountaineer 
who, seeking eamp for the night, was first doing — 
a little investigating to satisfy himself that he 

would be welcome. Then, again, it might be a 

different sort of visitor. 

_ Harriet’s attention was distracted by a burst 
of laughter from the camp of the Meadow-Brook 
Girls. Then there followed a long-drawn 
“‘“Hoo-e-e-e!’? that she knew was meant for her. 
‘‘Harri—et!’? It was Margery who was call- 
ing. Harriet groaned under her breath. Were 
_ her companions to persist, were they to get an 
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idea that she had strayed from the camp, her 
quest would come to a sudden end, for the guide 
and his charges would soon be piling over the 
rocks, searching and shouting for her. 

It was Miss Elting, however, who, quick to 
understand, quieted Margery Brown. 

“‘Harriet will return presently,’’ said the 
guardian. ‘‘Please go on with your story, Mr. 
Grubb.’’ : 

Janus continued. The next moment Harriet 
Burrell was forgotten by her companions once 
more, for which forgetfulness the girl out there 
in the bushes was duly thankful. The move- 
ment in the bushes, which had abruptly ceased, 
following the call, had not been resumed. This 
worried her somewhat. If the person out there 
were in the least a woodsman, he would know 
that some one of the party was out of the camp 
and would be on his guard. This might defeat 
the plan she had in mind. But there was only 
one thing to do, that was to remain in her pres- 
ent hiding place, keeping prudent silence and 
awaiting results. This was what Harriet did. 

She crouched there fully fifteen minutes after — 
the interruption from the camp before the pres- 
ence of another person was again revealed. A 
sound so close that Harriet barely repressed an 
exclamation of surprise caught her ears. The 
girl for a few seconds held her breath. She 
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could hear the beating of her heart so plainly 
that she feared that the other pai might hear 
it as well. 

There followed another period of silence, but 
much more brief than the previous one. It was 
then that Harriet Burrell was able to distin- 
guish the figure of a man—that is, his head and 
shoulders. The night was too dark to enable 
her to do more than decide upon what it was. 

Now he began creeping cautiously toward 
the camp, going only a few paces at a time, then 
halting: to listen. Harriet moved with him, 
though not so fast. She was stepping directly 
toward the camp, which lay directly ahead of 
her, whereas the man was following a different 
course with the same destination in view. When 
he moved, Harriet moved; when he halted, she 
did so. Halting a second too late would un- 
doubtedly reveal her presence, hence the girl 
exercised unusual caution, making little more 
disturbance than a eat stalking its prey. Onee 
she sank down noiselessly when, by a movement 
of the head and shoulders, she discovered that 
the man was turning to look behind him. 

“Tf he gets within sight of the camp he will 
see that one of the party is missing, if he knows 
how many of us there are,’’ reasoned the young 
woman shrewdly. ‘‘I must be on my guard 
when he discovers that, or something may hap- 
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pen.’’ Harriet might have called out to warn 
her companions, but that was not a part of her 
plan as yet. 

About seventy-five yards had been traversed 
in this manner when a sudden change came over 
the seene, for, between Harriet Burrell and the 
intruder whom she was stalking, the camp of the 
Meadow-Brook Girls was soon to be thrown 
into wild turmoil and the young woman’s ut- 
most expectations were to be more than realized. 


CHAPTER XXIT 
A ROUT AND A CAPTURE 


HE intruder had halted. Harriet knew 
that from his position he could see the 
camp. From her position it was not 

visible. She saw the man halt, peer, then sud- 
denly straighten up and glance about him ap- 
prehensively. Being now between her and the 
light shed by the campfire, the girl was able to 
observe his movements quite clearly. 

‘‘He suspects something,’’ quivered Harriet. 
But being at a loss as to what to do next the girl 
dropped swiftly to the ground, rising almost the 
next second. She was leaning well forward, 
peering at the figure with all the concentration 
she could bring to bear. The intruder had by 


. a There was now in Me manta ee SC 
thing that he seemed to be leveling over the to 
of the bushes amid which he was standing. — 
Harriet Burrell drew her right hand caut 
ously above her shoulder. That hand held 
stone. Suddenly the stone cut through th 
bushes about a foot to the right of the intruder’s 

- shoulder. He jumped, but before he could d 
— eide upon what his next move should be a seco: 
and larger stone smote him between the shoulc 
ers. Then followed a perfect rain of s 
Some hit him, others did not. 

‘There was but one way by which the 


grazed his ao The fellow eee through 
bushes. Something was swept from his | 
by the bushes and fell to the rocks with a el 
The girls in camp heard the sound. 

“Tarriet, what are you doing?’’ called Ja 

‘Look out!’’ shouted Harriet. 
in pursuit of the fleeing man, sending a shower 
of missiles after him. Some of the stones dr. 
ped to the rocks back of the camp, molling i 
the camp itself. 

Then, to the amazement of the Meadow-Br 
party, a man darted across a corner of 
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lighted space, which he cleared in half a dozen 
leaps and bounds, Harriet still hurling stones 
after him and shouting her warnings to her com- 
panions. 

The girls fied from the campfire, crying out in 
alarm. Janus, for the instant, was overcome 
with surprise, but he pulled himself together 
sharply, running to his pack and snatching up 
his revolver. 

*‘It’s our man!’ cried Harriet. ‘‘I made 
him run.’’ 

“<Thave me!’’ wailed Tommy, throwing her- 
self flat on her face behind a rock. 

Janus had clattered down the rocks after the 
intruder. The guide’s revolver began to speak. 
He was firing wildly, not being able to see the 
man, who either had got safely away, or else 
was in hiding behind one of the many rocks and 
projections. It did not seem as if he could have 
run down the mountainside at the rate he was 
going without falling and breaking his neck. 
The guide fired his revolver into every dark re- 
cess that he thought might afford a hiding place 
for the fugitive. Then he loaded up and emptied 
his revolver a second time. 

By this time the camp was almost in a state 
of panic. Miss Elting spoke sharply to the 
girls, commanding them to stop their shouting 
and to come back. 
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‘‘Mr. Grubb, if you keep on shooting you will 


have no ammunition left,’’ the guardian warned 
him. ‘‘Besides, I would rather you wouldn’t 
shoot any more. We don’t know that this man 
is the one we suspect.’’ 


Janus broke his smoking revolver and ejected 


the exploded shells, after which he recharged 
the cylinder and put the weapon back in his 
_ pocket. He returned to the campfire, holding 
his hat in one hand, with the other hand brush- 
ing the perspiration from his forehead. 

‘¢Well, I swum!’’ he muttered. ‘‘I swum!’’ 

‘Harriet, we will hear your explanation. Why 
didn’t you tell Mr. Grubb in time, so he could 
look after this fellow?’’ demanded Miss Elting. 
‘“You knew there was some one about some time 
before you got up and walked away, didn’t 
you?’’ 

‘“‘T thought I heard some one. That was the 
reason I strolled off by myself.’’ 

“‘So I supposed,’’ commented the guardian. 

‘‘Had I said anything the person would have 
cried out and given the alarm. I wanted to sat- 
isfy myself that I was right, and I was.’’ 

‘‘T should say you were!’’ 

‘“Yeth, and he had black whithkerth, too,’’ 
interjected Tommy. 

‘‘He wore a soft hat pulled down over his 
face,’? added Margery. 
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“tT believe it is the same man,’’ said the guar- 
dian reflectively. 

“Get back out of the light, ladies, please,” 
urged the guide. ‘‘We will let the fire burn, but 
we had better keep out of the light. The man 
may have a gun.’’ 

“No, he has not,’’ spoke up Harriet. 

““What was he doing out there?’’ questioned 
Miss Elting. 

“‘Spying on the camp, then getting ready to 
shoot. I think he was going to shoot Mr. 
_ Grubb,’’ was the startling declaration. Janus 
gripped his whiskers with all the fingers of the 
right hand. He gave the whiskers a tug that 
threatened to thin them out. 

“<Shoot me?’’ he roared. 

Harriet nodded and smiled. 

‘‘But I thought you said he had no gun,’’ ob- 
jected Miss Hlting. 

‘‘He hasn’t now. I have his gun,’’ answered 
Harriet with a twinkle in her eyes. ‘‘Yes, it is 
arifle. [am glad we have it, for, from the pres- 
ent outlook, we shall need it.’’? She stepped 
away and from a rock picked up a repeating 
rifle. This the intruder had dropped. Harriet 
had picked up the weapon and taken it to camp, 
laying it down to continue her stone-throwing. 
She had forgotten all about the gun until the ex- 
citement had subsided somewhat, and Miss El- 
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ting and the guide, had begun questioning her. 
Janus took the rifle, turning it over in his hands, 
examining it with critical eyes. 

‘Modern gun, thirty-eight calibre, repeat- 
ing,’’ he muttered. ‘‘Well, I swum!”’ 

‘‘Do you recognize it?’’ asked the guardian. 

Janus shook his head. ‘‘Of course, you will 
keep it for the present.’’ 

‘‘Until the owner calls for it, Miss,’’? replied 
Janus grimly, whereat there was a giggle from 
Margery. 

‘<Tell us how you discovered the man. Let us 
have the whole story,’’ urged Miss Elting. Har- 
riet related briefly how she had discovered the 
stranger and all that followed until she had 
driven him into the camp, as she had hoped to 
be able to do, believing that Janus would be able 
to capture the man. Had Janus been a more 
active man and quicker of wit, he undoubtedly 
would have been able to catch the fellow; how- 
ever, by the time the guide had collected him- 
self, the intruder had disappeared. 

Miss Hlting was vexed at Janus’s inactivity, 
but it would do no good to say so. Janus had 
done the best he could and had wasted more than 
a dozen bullets among the rocks of Mt. Wash- 
ington. They had the stranger’s gun, therefore 
she was reasonably certain that their enemy 
could do them no further harm that night. Still, 
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it was thought best to have Mr. Grubb remain on 
watch for the rest of the night. Harriet offered 
to do this, but the guide would not listen to such 
a proposition, nor would Miss Elting. While 
they were discussing the incident he kept his 
eyes on Harriet almost continuously. Wonder 
and admiration were plainly to be seen in their 
expression. 

Some time elapsed before the camp of the 
Meadow-Brook Girls settled down. They. felt 
even more secure, knowing that Harriet had cap- 
tured the intruder’s rifle. It was not believed 
that the man possessed another, so there was 
little danger of further shooting that night. At 
the suggestion of the guide, and the further or- 
ders of their guardian, the girls rolled in their 
blankets and soon were asleep. They were awak- 
ened, shortly after twelve, by a shout from the 
guide. Then followed a volley of quick shots 
and a warning cry from Janus Grubb. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
A MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE 


66 UICK, girls!’’ shouted Miss Hlting. 
O “Thave me!’? screamed Tommy 
Thompson. 

Harriet opened her eyes in time to see Janus 
running rapidly from the camp, firing his re- 
volver at every jump. After his'second shout 
of warning he was not heard to speak again. 
For a moment or so they could hear him erash- 
ing through the bushes, now and then firing his 
revolver, probably when he caught sight of the 
man he was pursuing, the intruder having no 
doubt returned, perhaps hoping to be able to 
catch the camp asleep, thus giving him an op- 
portunity to recover his rifle. : 

The girls unrolled themselves from their 
blankets as quickly as possible. Harriet started 
to follow Janus. 

“Come back!’’ commanded Miss Elting. 

Harriet halted abruptly. ‘‘Please let me go,”’ 
she pleaded. 

**By no means! How could you ask such a 
thing? Let Janus attend to matters of this 
sort. We must look after ourselves here. The 
man may return.’’ 
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Harriet Burrell still stood where she had 
halted. Her head was bent slightly forward. 
She was listening. Not a sound could be heard 
- now from the pursuing guide. 

‘“Hoo-e-e-e-e!’’ called Harriet. But no an- 
swering call came back to her. She still kept her 
position until the guardian called to her. Har- 
riet then walked slowly back to her trembling 
companions. Jane and Miss Elting were no 
more frightened than Harriet. They did not 
know, however, what had occurred to disturb 
Janus, and could only surmise. Harriet stirred 
the fire, throwing on more dry boughs and brush 


‘ until a crackling blaze had sprung up. She was 


more disturbed than her expression indicated. 
In the meantime Miss Elting had satisfied her- 
self that nothing had been taken from the camp, 
which knowledge served in a way to relieve her. 

However, as the moments passed, and nothing — 
further was heard from the guide, the others of 
the Meadow-Brook party began to feel a vague 
alarm. They could not believe that anything 
had happened to Janus, nor could they under- 
stand why he should remain away from the camp 
so long. Jane and Harriet ‘‘Hoo-e-e-ed!’’ until 
they were hoarse, but no reply followed their 
ealls. Half an hour passed; then an hour, dur- 
ing which time everybody walked nervously — 
about the camp. 
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‘‘Miss Elting, something serious must have 
occurred to Mr. Grubb,’’ declared Harriet. 

‘Oh, goodness, more mystery!’’ exclaimed 
Jane. 

‘¢Please, let Jane and myself go out to look 
for him. He may have been shot, he may be suf- 
fering, or——’’ 

_ Nol Not a girl may leave this camp,’’ re- 
plied the guardian firmly. 

‘“But what if Mr. Grubb is in trouble?’’ pro- 
tested Harriet. 

‘Would it better the situation were any of 
you girls to get into the same difficulty? No, I 
could not think of it. Besides, I believe Mr. 


Grubb will return in good time. We do not know . 


but he may be hiding, hoping to catch the one.he 
went out after. If so, you would be interfering 
with, perhaps defeating, the very plan he has in 
mind. No, girls; you will stay here.’’ 

There was no more to be said. Miss Elting’s 
word was law with her charges. Harriet and 
Jane submitted without further protest, but this 
did not lessen their concern over the continued 
absence of the guide. Of course, there was no 
more sleep in the camp that night. The party 
sat down, always keeping out of the firelight, 
Harriet and Jane doing guard duty, walking 
about the camp some little distance back. Har- 
riet had the rifie. The possession of this gave 
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them a feeling of greater security than other- 
wise would have been the case. She kept the rifle 
in her hands during all the rest of the night. 

Dawn found the girls pale after their long 
vigil following the exciting incidents of the even- 
ing. But daylight served to bring back their 
failing courage. Harriet put, down the rifle at 
the first suggestion of morning light. Jane gath- 
ered fresh fuel for the fire and a roaring blaze 
warmed them up, for the morning on the moun- 
tain was very chill. 

‘‘Come, girls, get breakfast,’’ directed Miss 
Elting. ‘‘We must eat. Afterward we shall 
consider what is to be done. The situation de- 
mands careful thought, then action. We can- 
not go far without our guide.’’ 

They knew that. Breakfast was prepared in 
some haste that morning. While eating they 
discussed their predicament, finally coming to a 
decision. It was decided that they should try to 
follow the guide’s trail, spreading out so as to 
cover the ground thoroughly. In this formation 
they would continue until they either found him 
or failed. There seemed no other course to take. 
The guide’s pack was distributed among the 
girls. It made quite a load for them, but Har- 
riet and Jane carried more than the others, in 
addition to which Harriet carried the captured 
rifle. An examination of the magazine showed 


ose that er were ise eanabon in “it quite suf. 
i _ ficient for any likely needs of theirs. ae 

Before starting out Harriet raised the rifle 
. aah the muzzle pointing skyward. 
“Don’t be frightened, I’m going to fire a 
“a i onal ”? she announced. Margery screamed, 
: despite the warning, when a crash woke the 
echoes. After an interval of a few seconds Har- 
_riet fired two more shots in quick succession. 
This was a signal. All listened, but no answer- 
ing shot was heard, nor any shout to indicate 
that the signal had boon heard. 

_‘‘We will move on,’’ announced the ceed 
“Keep within dalltue distance. Harriet will ie 
take the trail from the camp; the oe will 
‘spread out on either side.?? 
Harriet Burrell started a little in aivae of 
_ the others, beginning at the point where she had 
seen Janus disappear. For a time it was some 
“what difficult to follow the trail, because of the 
Sapling the bushes had had on the evening be. ¢ 
~ fore. However, after a short time the trail 
stretched away, clear to the eyes of an experi- 
enced woodsman. There were broken bushes 
here and there; that was all, though enough fe 
one who knew how to use her eyes. | 
| “‘T have found the trail,’’ called Harriet; “ 
a is turning to the east.’? This she knew was a 

= enable the pursued to make better time in get- : 
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ine away. After a short distance the trail 
turned upward, then led to the east again. 
Bushes were getiing more scarce. Only occa- 
sional clumps of them were to be found, making 
the work of following the trail much more diffi- 
cult. 

Two foie of climbing, with frequent periods 
of hunting for the trail that had lost itself, 
brought them to the end of their resources. The 
trail, at first so plainly marked, had, as a famous 
woodsman has said, ‘‘petered out into a squirrel 
track, run up a tree and disappeared into a . 
knothole.’? On every side were almost barren 
rocks, though below and further to the east the 
mountain vegetation showed thick and green, 
dropping away into ravines here and there, the 
surface being more uneven than anything they 
had yet encountered on this particular moun- 
tain. Still further below, the mountainside ap- 
peared to be quite heavily wooded. 

‘<T believe we should look into that,’’ said 
Harriet, indicating the lower part that was cov- 
ered with green. ‘*We may find some clue to 
the whereabouts of our guide.”’ 

‘““We might get lost there,’’? answered the 
guardian, 

‘‘But—we have oe to go down. We can’t 
possibly get lost if we do that. Going down 
will lead us to the foot of the mountain, and out 
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into the open once more,” reed Harriet. The es 

guardian smiled. | Bs, 
<‘How silly of me not to have thought of that. — 

I am beginning to think that my pupil knows 


more about outdoor life and wooderaft than TI is 


ever dreamed. If you think best, Harriet, — 
we will look down there. In the meantime I ~ 


would suggest that one of us remain in this vi- : 


-einity to make a more thorough search.’’ 

_ Harriet offered to do this, so it was agreed 
that the rest of the party should head obliquely __ 
down the mountain while she worked back and 


forth, like a switchback railway, until she, too, | - 


had reached the objective point where the others 
would be waiting for her. This programme was 
carried out, beginning immediately. Not a trace, 


however, did she find of the lost trail. While cae 


awaiting her arrival the others of the party 
walked back and forth along the edge of the thick | 
growth, but with no better results than had at- — 
tended the search made by Harriet Burrell. 
At noon they stopped for luncheon, then fol- 
lowed the same method as had Harriet, moving 
east and west, ever enlarging their field as the 
growth increased in area. Night found them 
far up on the mountainside still facing. the 
mystery of the disappearance of the guide, 
whom the girls earlier had named ‘‘The Pilot of © 
the White Mountains.”’ 
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He was no longer a pilot, but in need of one. 

It was not a particularly cheerful party of 
girls that sat down to a supper of rice, corn 
cakes and coffee that evening. It was arranged 
that Harriet should take the early part of the 
night watch, Jane McCarthy the last half, for 
they dared not leave their camp unguarded. A 
huge fire was built that sent a glow high above 
the foliage of bushes and second-growth trees, 
visible for a long distance. This was done with a 
purpose. The girls Loped that, were Janus 
within sight, he might see the light and be 
guided to them. The blaze did serve to attract 
the attention of others whom the girls were to 
see before the night was ended. 

Harriet’s vigil was not a lonely one to her. 
She always found comfort in Nature, no matter 
how dark or silent Dame Nature’s mood might 
be. She drew back a short distance from camp 
so that her moving about might not disturb her 
companions, remaining quiet until they had 
finally gone to sleep, after which she began 
strolling back and forth. 

She had been on guard for something more 
than two hours when she was startled by three 
shots from somewhere lower down the moun- 
tain. Harriet pointed her rifle into the air and 
promptly pulled the trigger twice. Two heavy 
reports from her rifle caused an instant commo- 


tion in the camp of ihe ‘Maatog Broek: 
The ne sean themselves ce their | 


es panic. 
‘Are we attacked?’’ cried J ane. 
“We may be,’’ answered Harriet. “Hurry , 


eee 


‘tes having gone to bed with cae a 
on, there was little preparation to make. This 
completed, at Miss Hilting’ s direction the girl 


o eagerly demanded to know the meaning of Har- _ 
 -riet’s signals, the guardian not having heard 

_ the other shots fired farther down the mountain 
Seana 
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“Oh, then a4 is the guide? It’s Janus!’’ ced 
Miss Elting joyously. 

‘‘No, it was not Janus. The signal was fired 
from a rifle,’’ answered Harriet Burrell. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
CONCLUSION 


66 HERE goes another shot!’’ exclaimed 
Harriet. 
“« Answer it, dear.”’ 

‘‘There are only five more shells in the gun. 
Shall I use them all?’’ 

_‘*Shoot once.”’ 

Harriet did so, getting two signal shots in 
return. 

‘“‘That means the teats have heard and 
understood, does it not?’’ questioned the guar- 
dian. 

‘‘T think so. Now, I would suggest that we 
keep very quiet until we see who it is. We don’t 
know but it may be our old enemy, who is taking 
this method of locating us. I have four more 
cartridges in the magazine. I think we should 
be able to hold the strangers off with those if we 
have to.’’ 

“Do not fire a shot unless I tell you to!’’ 
commanded Miss Elting firmly. 


- where she could obtain a better view of. { 
camp. Then her heart fairly leaped into he . 


i ing light of the campfire was a man. Harn 
_ studied the man, then slowly slid the barrel 6 
the rifle into position. ey 
“Stand still! Don’t move!’’ she ee 
have you covered. If you move [’ll cae 
- Hands up!”’ a 
The man started, ae his month as if 


Harriet, as she crouched squinting ove r > the 
barrel of the captured rifle, failed to notice ne 
The light was faint and the man’s hat shad ed 
his face. | 
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‘It’s all right, Miss,’’ the man smiled, tilting 
back his hat and revealing an open countenance. 
**I’m the sheriff of the county. I’ve been sent 
to look you up. We have your guide down at 
the foot of the White Trail. He’s been hurt. 
We've got another fellow in whom you’ll be 
interested too. Janus Grubb sent us to find 
you.”? ) 

“‘Is Mr. Grubb badly hurt?’’ queried Har- 
riet, as all the girls came slowly out from their 
hiding places. 

“*Sprained an ankle, not much, but it will lay 
him up for a few days. The other man we have 
is Charlie Valdes, known as Big Charlie. The 
story of Valdes dates back to the time when 
Jan was a deputy sheriff. He ran down Charlie 
and another bad character, Henry Tracy. Both 
fellows were poachers, preying on the preserves 
of rich men in these mountains. Jan got his 
hands on the pair and gathered the evidence 
that put them in prison. Charlie’s time was up 
first, and he came back on purpose to even the 
score with Jan. The instant I had a description 
of the fellow who bothered you in Compton I 
felt sure it was Big Charlie. He’s the man who 
has been following you, and we’ll prove the 
burning of the bridge against him, too.’’ 

‘“‘Did Mr. Grubb catch the man again this 
time, too?’’ asked Hazel. 
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‘Jan overhauled Valdes, and in the fight that 


followed put a bullet in his leg,’’ replied the © 


sheriff. ‘‘It was in the tussle that Jan got his 
ankle sprained, but your guide landed his man. 


Sometimes Jan may seem slow, but in a rumpus 


he’s a terror for speed, decision, and grit. We 
were heading up the White Trail, hoping to 
head you off, when we ran into Jan and 
Valdes.”’ 

Later, at the county seat the Meadow-Brook 
Girls were permitted to put their evidence 


against Big Charlie, whom they recognized and — 


identified. Charlie was held for trial, and after- 
ward sent back to prison for a much lenges 
term than his first one. 

The Meadow-Brook Girls regretted parting 
with Janus Grubb, whom they held in the high- 
est esteem. But Janus was not able to guide 
any one for the next fortnight or longer, so he 
recommended a new guide, who led the Mead- 
ow-Brook Girls on a long mountain ‘‘hike”’ 
over beaten trails. Then, at last, Harriet Bur- 
rell and her friends reluctantly turned home- 
ward. 
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